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Congress and the School Child 


RECISELY why the old Smith-Towner Federal edu- 

cation bill failed in Congress is something of a 
mystery. It was first introduced in October, 1918, at the 
instance of the National Education Association, and was 
presented at every successive session of Congress for 
‘years thereafter. Few measures have been pushed so 
energetically and so persistently by powerful lobbies, and 
there was no organized opposition. Yet the bill was never 
reported out of committee. 

The National Education Association has at last aban- 
doned Smith-Townerism to take up a new policy. At its 
convention in St. Louis last week, a plan was adopted 
to secure from Congress an annual appropriation of 
$300,000,000 for the support of primary and secondary 
education. A bill will shortly be introduced, and the pro- 
moters of the plan hope that it will begin to operate by 
September, 1937. 

We venture to think that the prospects for this bill are 
bright. Federal grants are popular these days, and for 
the last three years Congress has been voting appropria- 
tions for educational purposes in a somewhat haphazard 
manner. Any policy which purports to control these 
grants and to direct them more effectively will probably 
be welcomed. It will be exceedingly difficult, of course, 
to administer grants for the aid of schools within the 
States without encroaching upon the reserved rights of 
the States. Still, the thing can be done, and should Con- 
gress go too far, we may trust the Supreme Court to set 
it on the right track. 

The constitutional problems of the plan present no 
great complexity. But it may be exceedingly difficult to 
make Congress understand that all money appropriated 
for school purposes should be used for the benefit of every 
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child at school, and not restricted to the benefit of the 
children in the public schools. Children in Catholic and 
other non-State schools are children, and as such must 
have their share in these Federal funds. If they are to 
be excluded, then the National Education Association 
has no right to style its bill a measure for the better sup- 
port of public education. Its true title in that case would 
be “A bill for the suppression of freedom of education.” 

The implications of this bill are far reaching. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States pro- 
tects the right of parents to control the education of their 
children, and by necessary inference also protects the right 
to found and conduct private schools. There can be no 
State monopoly of education in this country. Still, if 
Congress now adopts and promotes a policy which sub- 
sidizes the State school, and denies all financial aid to 
the private school, the existence of the private school is 
imperiled, and the right of parents to select that school 
for their children will be gravely hampered. 

It will be necessary, then, as is pointed out in an article 
printed in another part of this Review, to examine with 
great care all measures which propose to effectuate the 
plan proposed at the recent convention of the National 
Education Association. All citizens who believe that free- 
dom in education is at least as essential under this form 
of government as freedom of the press, must oppose any 
Federal policy which tends to suppress that freedom. 
Under the present system, no State may suppress a pri- 
vate school which meets the requirements set down in 
the State educational law, or forbid citizens to patronize 
such school. But parents who choose this school for their 
children must still pay the tax for the support of the 
public school which they do not use, and which some of 
them cannot in conscience use. The unfairness of this 
arrangement is patent. 
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We must not allow the Federal Government to add to 
this unfairness. If Congress is bent on appropriating 
money for education purposes, let it appropriate for the 
benefit of the children and not for the schools in which 
these children are found. The only fair method is to 
treat all children alike. All are children and all are Ameri- 
cans. That is their title to their share in the benefits of 
any and all Federal legislation. 

It may be that the bill sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association will mark the beginning of a new era 
in public education. Not all who are interested in preserv- 
ing freedom of education in this country are Catholics, 
but Catholics have always been foremost in resisting the 
encroachments of the civil power in this and in all other 
fields of freedom. Congress must not be suffered to enact 
any legislation which will lay new burdens upon parents 
who exercise their freedom of choice in educating their 
children, or any legislation which tends to create exclu- 
sive control of education by the civil power. 


Organizing the Steel Workers 


N a letter made public on February 23 John L. Lewis 

and Charles P. Howard laid before President Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor, their proposal to 
organize the steel workers. These gentlemen spoke as 
chairman and secretary of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization which was formed last November to pro- 
mote the industrial form of unionism in mass-produc- 
tion industries. The plan which they now present to 
President Green proposes to begin industrial unionism 
in the steel industry. 

it will be recalled that the history of unionism in this 
industry has only chapters of failure. In 1919, about 
300,000 steel workers were organized by twenty-four 
unions, but the steel corporations were always able to 
resist demands for union recognition and for written 
agreements. Although the industry now employs about 
500,000 men, the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor number only eight. While some 
objectives have been achieved by the workers, the indus- 
try is still, as a whole, unorganized. Conditions seemed 
so hopeless that until Messrs. Lewis and Howard began 
to preach industrial unionism, there was little interest in 
unionism among the workers. 

In the letter to President Green, the industrial union 
is presented as the only type that is feasible in mass-pro- 
duction industries. With that view, we agree. Messrs. 
Lewis and Howard point out that the great lesson of past 
experience is that organization among steel workers 
breaks down when the workers are divided “ into a mul- 
titude of craft unions.” The workers must be assured 
that they will not be disturbed ia their desire “ to remain 
united in the industrial union.” To pay for the organiza- 
tion of the steel workers, a sum of about $1,500,000 will 
be required. Messrs. Lewis and Howard agree to raise 
$500,000 through the eight ‘unions affiliated with the 
Committee. 

President Green has taken no action on the letter, ex- 
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cept to refer it to the executive council of the Federa- 
tion, which will not meet until May. Since Mr. Green’s 
opposition to the industrial union is well known, his action 
may be interpreted as a rejection of the proposal made 
by the Committee, and a declaration that the executive 
committee of the Federation intends to form its plans tor 
union organization of the steel industry without refer- 
ence to Messrs. Lewis and Howard. 

By May, hot heads may cool off, and President Green 
may see more merit in the Committee’s proposal than 
he is now able to discern. But it is fairly certain by this 
time that any attempt to popularize craft unionism in 
mass-production industries is doomed to failure. 


True American Schools 


OMEONE has written that President Roosevelt de- 

serves a medal for his ability to make a speech on 
Washington’s birthday without incorporating a direct 
quotation from the writings of Washington. That is in- 
deed a feat, and yet we cannot help wishing that the 
President had quoted directly from the most famous of 
the documents written by the first of his predecessors. 
For that would have shown why Washington was in- 
terested in education. He always encouraged education, 
and in his Farewell Address he singled out education as 
one of the agencies which promoted the general welfare. 
But the point of importance here is that he definitely re- 
jected the idea that “the influence of refined education ”’ 
could make good men and desirable citizens. He bade 
his countrymen promote “as an object of primary im- 
portance institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge” because these institutions taught religion and 
morality, “ the indispensable supports . . . of all the habits 
which lead to political prosperity.” 

Washington had never seen a school from which the 
teaching of religion, and of a moral cede founded upon 
religion, was excluded. His associates, who had borne 
with him the heat of the long day of the Revolution, and 
later labored with him at Philadelphia to draw up a Con- 
stitution, were equally ignorant of schools which omitted 
instruction in the most important subject which can en- 
gage the mind of man. Nine years before Washington 
wrote his Farewell Address, Congress had enacted “ An 
Ordinance for the Government of the Territory of the 
United States North West of the River Ohio,” and the 
members of this body evinced an equal ignorance of 
schools without religion. ‘“ Religion, morality and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind,” they decreed, “ schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” It did not 
occur to them that any system of education, or any well- 
ordered school, could fail to include religion and morality. 
The schools which they knew and approved taught both 
as inevitably as they taught reading and writing. 

We have made much material progress since the days 
of these pioneers, but we have not made progress in edu- 
cation. Our schools are better housed, but they have lost 
what our ancestors deemed to be the very soul of educa- 
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tion. The schools which Washington encouraged were 
not the schools we have today. The schools which the 
Fathers of the Republic thought necessary for the pro- 
tection of good government, and for the happiness of 
mankind, made religion and morality the foundation of 
all their teaching. 

We have not gone forward in education, but backward. 
Washington and his associates would not recognize the 
godless institutions of today as fit for the nurture of good 
men and good citizens. Only the good tree brings forth 
good fruit. 


The Public Utility 


T has long seemed to us that the phrase public utility 

is highly misleading, for the phrase connotes useful- 
ness rather than necessity. Fifty years ago, or even much 
later in some parts of the country, the man who wired 
his house for electric lights was considered to be a per- 
son who was fond of new-fangled devices, and perhaps 
over-fond of boasting in public that he was able to pur- 
chase them. But today most of us use electric lights be- 
cause it is impossible, or at least highly inconvenient, to 
illuminate our homes by oil lamps or candles. Electricity 
is no longer merely useful, but something with which we 
cannot dispense. 

The same can be said of practically everything now sold 
by a public-utility company, whether it be light, power, 
transportation, or communication by wire or wireless. 
The social and industrial structure is so arranged that we 
cannot do without them, and they have become almost as 
necessary as air for our lungs and food for our stomachs. 
Since we must have them, it is the duty of the state to 
aid us in procuring them without undue expense or 
trouble. But the same factors which have made these 
alleged utilities a practical necessity have operated to place 
them under the control of dealers whose motive first, last, 
and always, is the highest profit that can be extracted from 
the consumer. 

It is true that from time to time, the States and the 
Federal Government have tried to create regulatory bu- 
reaus in the interest of the public. But it is also true that 
not one of these bodies has fulfilled the hopes that were 
entertained of it, although the Federal agencies have, 
generally, been more successful in protecting the con- 
sumer than have the local public-service commissions. 
Probably the chief cause of failure is found in the fact 
that most of the local commissions fail to understand that 
their first purpose is to protect the consumer against cor- 
porate rapacity. It is not, or should not be, their ambi- 
tion to sit in judgment over the conflicting interests of the 
company and the consumer, but to present with force and 
dogged insistence the case for the man who must buy the 
company’s product. Should any injustice be done, the 
courts are at hand to make amends. The public-utility 
commission which assumes any role other than that of 
defender of the public plays directly into the hands of 
the greedy corporation, 

For a number of years the citizens of New York have 
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suspected that the State’s Public Service Commission was 
a failure. After twenty-two months of an investigation 
ordered by the legislature, the citizens are now sure of 
it. In a report of 111 pages, the best that the investiga- 
tors can say of the Commission is that they have been 
unable to discover evidence of improper relationship be- 
tween the members of the Commission and the members 
of the legislature. 

Assuredly, this is damning the Commission with faint 
praise, but worse is to come. The investigators find that 
utility holding companies have been guilty of shocking 
abuses; that extensive rate padding has been carried on, 
and still exists in many companies ; that in many instances 
inflation of capitalization has been found, with the nec- 
essary result of higher cost to the public to pay interest 
and dividends on inflated values ; that the consumers have 
been forced to pay for corporation propaganda; and that 
“regulation of utilities in the State has so far been a 
failure.” It is small consolation to be assured that, al- 
though regulation here has been a failure, regulation in 
the other States is even a worse failure. 

When the State of New York, with all its authority, 
fails to protect its citizens against bandits masquerading 
as public-utility magnates, it is evident that the authorities 
have been faithless to their duties. By “ authorities” we 
do not mean the Public Service Commission alone, but, 
rather, the legislature and the chief executive. With the 
ridiculously insufficient means at its command, the Com- 
mission was bound to fail. The question arises as to the 
reason why the legislature did not long ago strengthen 
the Commission. 

It is the opinion of the investigators that with addi- 
tional funds and additional men, the Commission should 
be able to function properly. That is true, provided that 
the Commission grows into a stronger realization of its 
duty to protect the public than most public-service com- 
missions have had in the past. 


Intervention in Mexico 


T may seem incredible, but it is simply true, that even 
some Catholics ask “ Why should the United States 
intervene in Mexico?” 

For at least ten years Catholic journalists and public 
speakers have been stating the case fairly. We do not 
want the United States to intervene in Mexico. What we 
demand is that the United States stop intervening in 
Mexico. When that is done, the decent people of Mexico 
will be able to put down anarchy in that unhappy coun- 
try, and restore peace. 

Whoever asks, “ Why should the United States inter- 
vene in Mexico?” shows that he has no knowledge of 
the extent to which we have intervened in Mexico, and 
are still intervening. Certain forces are at work in this 
country to confuse the issue, and it is deeply regrettable 
that our own Government seems anxious to work along 
witk them. As Martin H. Carmody, Supreme Knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, said in an address in New 
Haven on February 24, the only answer that the Gov- 
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ernment has made to thousands of letters from citizens 
and organizations, and to resolutions in Congress and 
in State legislatures, is ‘“‘ We will not intervene.” 

No one wants intervention—with one exception. That 
exception is official Washington. 

Lofty expressions of brotherhood with all nations, and 
fervent exhortations to unite to protect the religious faith 
of the world, whatever their source, lose their loftiness 
and fervor when we think of what is going on in Mexico. 
Our accredited representative to that country goes about 
proclaiming his admiration of the aims of the Mexican 
Government which, in their ultimate significance, are 
brutally atheistic. In this course, he apparently enjoys 
the favor of the authorities at Washington. What thou- 
sands of American citizens, who hate oppression, think 
of that course, is of no consequence. 
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The Lion 
Of Jalisco 


HE “ Lion of Jalisco” is dead. His Excellency, Don 

Francisco Orozco y Jimenez, Archbishop of Guada- 
lajara, went to receive his reward during the past week. 
One ambition he achieved: he died in Mexico, the father- 
land he loved. And he labored for the souls of his flock 
until the end. He had spent bitter years in exile; for 
months he had been forced to hide in mountain fastnesses ; 
a price had been set upon his head. Yet he never ceased 
his ministrations of the Sacraments of Penance, of the 
Holy Eucharist, of Confirmation, of Holy Orders. He 
even taught in the wretched cellar which once housed his 
seminarians. The lawful property of the Archdiocese had 
been confiscated by the revolutionary Government and 
utilized as barrack, garages, cantinas, and Socialistic 
schools. His library was scattered to the four winds, 
while his art treasures reposed in public galleries. More 
than once, his own life was forfeit but, in spite of huge 
rewards offered for his betrayal, the thousands of In- 
dians, who recognized him on the streets of Guadalajara 
or in the ravines of Jalisco, never dreamed of touching 
the blood money. A faithful servant brought him mail 
from the city and a few vegetables for his meals—and 
laughed at danger. A hut in the wilderness, the Breviary, 
the folk of the mountainside—these formed the environ- 
ment of a priest and scholar who had made his mark in 
Rome, who had studied under Mazzella and Billot, who 
had been vice-rector of the College of San Joaquin in 
Mexico City, and notary of the First Latin American 
Plenary Council. Archbishop Orozco lived as a martyr, 
died as a saint. 


Manila 

Pilgrimage 

Fo years the missionaries have been devising ways 
and means to bring the missions to the world. Now 

a new opportunity is at hand—to bring the world to the 

missions. Jesuit Missions, the official organ of all the 
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American Jesuits in the foreign missions, is organizing 
a pilgrimage to Manila in 1937 for the thirty-third Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. The great advantages of 
this pilgrimage are: attendance at the International 
Eucharistic Congress; leisurely and comfortable travel 
under competent leadership on land and ocean; a summer 
vacation in the winter time ; and especially a golden oppor- 
tunity to visit many Asiatic mission fields. The missions 
in Japan, China, and Mindanao, Philippine Islands, will 
be visited by those who wish to make the round trip 
across the Pacfic. Those, however, who wish to continue 
their journey and make it a round-the-world tour, will 
be enabled to see the missions of Northern India from 
Calcutta and Patna to Bombay and thereafter the missions 
in the Near East. As a climax the round-the-world pil- 
grims will be in Rome for Easter. A most attractive 
feature of the trip is that those who have friends and 
relatives in the various foreign missions will be enabled 
to visit them either in the direct course of the pilgrimage 
or by side tours easily arranged for. The trip is under 
the care of James Boring Co., Inc. Information can be 
obtained from the Rev. E. Paul Amy, S. J., Jesuit 
Missions, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City, with 
whom all arrangements for the trip should be made. A 
variety of rates are offered, ranging from tourist to first 
class, all inclusive. 


Catholic 
Youth Association 


HE ever-growing problem of restless, , misdirected 

youth in our great cities, which has been so efficiently 
attacked by the Catholic Youth Organization in Chicago 
and similar groups in other cities, is faced by the newly 
formed Catholic Youth Association for the Archdiocese 
of New York. Announcing this program, His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, termed it 
“an unremitting effort not only to lessen the ravages of 
disrespect and lack of discipline, but to build sound, 
sturdy, moral, religious, and God-loving citizens.” The 
project will be under the auspices of the Division of 
Social Action, Catholic Charities of New York, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Roberts Moore is director. Spirit- 
ual, cultural, and recreational activities will be featured. 
The Catholic Boys’ Clubs of the Archdiocese, which now 
have a membership of 1,500, will be absorbed into this 
new group. Ultimately it is hoped to enroll more than 
200,000 boys and girls in the association. Education alone, 
as Cardinal Hayes pointed out, cannot combat the sub- 
versive influences which have attacked youth under present 
social and economic conditions. “ The objective,” he said, 
“of those who would distract youth from a course of 
order and discipline has been greatly aided by the unrest 
of youth itself. Restless youth desires an opportunity to 
work, to make its own place in the world, and has neither 
the patience, experience, nor wisdom to find an answer 
to its present predicament.” That cunning propagandists 
take advantage of youth’s condition in order to sow their 
own destructive theories is not surprising, and they are 
aided, noted the Cardinal, by the intensified pace of mod- 
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ern life and the general unemployment. A “ sound, well- 
planned, constructive, and appealing program of activities 
during leisure hours” is planned, and the success which 
we may confidently anticipate for this work in New York 
will be an aid to the rest of the country. 


On Communism 
And Christianity 

OR fifteen years the residents of the District of Colum- 

bia have been treated each Spring to an intellectual 
feast of rare excellence—perhaps to offset the rigors of 
the Lenten fast. Through all these years, the lecturer 
has been Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Regent of the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University. 
This year he meets the challenge of Communism in a 
series of talks that contrasts the system of Lenin with the 
positive programs of Christianity and Democracy. No 
doubt there should be some revaluation of democracy in 
an age of dictators like Hitler, Stalin, and Cardenas. In 
this connection, Dr. Walsh promises to discuss Macaulay’s 
prophecy respecting the “decline of the American re- 
public.” Students of social justice will be particularly 
interested in his answer to the question: “ Which should 
control social legislation—speed or direction?” And, in 
view of much recent controversy between priests and 
politicians, it will be enlightening to understand the true 
relationship between the Church and politics. Dr. Walsh 
is convinced that in 1936 the American people are faced 
with a crisis comparable to those of 1787 and 1861. Not- 
ing that statesmanship prevailed in 1789 and that only 
the sword sufficed in the Civil War, he wonders what 
methods will be invoked by the present generation. In 
proposing the Christian solution to the debate the lecturer 
ranges from the philosophy of St. Augustine to the 
iridescent hopes of the Townsend Plan. The recent suc- 
cess of radical elements in Spain will furnish edge and 
point to this lecture course. 


The Legion and 
Block Booking 


TTEMPTS to enlist Catholic support for various 

legislative schemes to put the motion picture under 
Federal control were effectively squelched on February 
26 by the Bishops of the Administrative Board of the 
N.C.W.C. in a statement following its mid-year meeting 
in Washington. The statement was to be read into the 
minutes of a Senate hearing on a bill abolishing the trade 
practice known as “ block booking.”’ On the question of 
the merits of block booking, the Bishops were silent; but 
they did roundly condemn any effort to present its aboli- 
tion as a means to purify the screen. They refused to 
allow the Legion of Decency to be identified with any such 
campaign. This action of the Bishops was entirely in line 
with last year’s statement of Archbishop McNicholas, in 
which the Chairman of the Bishops’ Committee on Motion 
Pictures warned the Legion against support of legislative 
measures as a part of its work. As the N.C.W.C. Bishops 
aptly remark, to do so would be to transfer the fight from 
the single front in Hollywood on which we are now oper- 
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ating, to 12,000 separate fronts, namely each motion- 
picture theater in the United States. The present system, 
by which public opinion is brought to support the Pro- 
duction Code Administration under Joseph I. Breen, has 
resulted, say the Bishops, “in a marked improvement in 
the moral tone of pictures.” “ It seems reasonable,” they 
conclude, “ to let the good work go on.” This is an im- 
portant point. Measures like the Pettengill bill would 
destroy that system in favor of political control directed 
from Washington. Thus the Catholic Daughters of 
America and other bodies which have embarked on an 
opposite course without sufficient knowledge of its gravity 
or of the Church’s position on it, are now brought back 
to a united front. 


Parade 

Of Events 

A SHIFTING social status for beasts was notice- 
able . . . Two hundred citizens of a New York 


town tendered a birthday dinner to honor a twenty-one- 
year-old cat. Twenty-one salutes were fired. The feline 
was described as a leader among United States cats. . 

The paw-printing of dogs was begun in the West. Ac- 
cumulation of canine paw prints would facilitate identi- 
fication after citizens have been bitten, it was pointed out. 
. . . Wide sympathy was expressed in the Middle West 
when thousands of fish in Michigan had their whiskers 
frozen. . . . Hotel patrons in Oklahoma were eating crow, 
roasted. . . . Ordeals were reported. . . . On his way to 
arrest a man named Jack Frost, a Canadian constable 
had his ears frozen. . .. In Arkansas, a customer sneezed 
and the barber broke three ribs. . . . Efforts to protect 
motorists from onrushing pedestrians continued. A reck- 
less jaywalker in California was ordered to leave town 
as a menace to drivers. .. . While watching a safe-driving 
demonstration in Texas, a youth had only one leg broken. 
. . . Science spurted onward, with the invention of a lie 
detector based on perspiration. Lies stimulate the sweat 


glands, it was said. . . . A speaker in New York chal- 
lenged youth to rebuild the world. Youth is considering 
the challenge. . . . The political situation was crystallizing. 


Following Landon and Borah, a Washington policeman 
decided to run for President, too. . . . The European 
scene brightened a bit when the German Nazis lifted the 
ban on swallow-tail coats. . . . It grew darker later with 
the announcement that the Nazis opposed plush sofas. 
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The Spanish Elections 


Owen B. McGutIre 


not clear. However, some things are already too 

clear. To help to an understanding of these, and 
also to make intelligible the result, is the purpose of this 
article. 

These elections are the most important that have yet 
been held in Spain. In the last three elections many par- 
ties had entered the contest with independent tickets. In 
any constituency, because of a peculiar electoral law, only 
two parties could gain any representation in the Cortes. 
In this election all parties (with the exception of the tem- 
porary government which put a ticket in the field to found 
a new Center party) combined to form two “ united 
fronts,’ which for electoral purposes were equivalent to 
two united, nation-wide parties such as we have in this 
country. The parties entering either of these fronts do, of 
course, differ widely in politics; but on either side they 
have a common denominator on which they could unite. 
The number of candidates allowed each group on the 
union ticket was arranged before the election. Now these 
two fronts represent the two forces, lined up face to face, 
that are fighting to get control of Spain. I will therefore 
try to explain the composition of these two fronts and 
what they stand for. It will, however, be necessary first 
to explain the peculiar electoral law under which they have 
had to do battle. 

This law was made “by decree” of the Provisional 
Government of April to July, 1931. It allows one Deputy 
for every 50,000 of the population or fraction thereof, if 
the fraction amounts to forty per cent. It divides the 
Republic into fifty-two constituencies, one for each of the 
fifty Provinces and one each for the cities of Madrid and 
Barcelona. The Socialists and extreme Republicans in 
insisting on “ provincial constituencies” had two main 
objectives in view. They wanted to abolish the one- 
member rural constituencies which were supposedly con- 
servative and in the old system were controlled by local 
bosses, usually men of wealth and local influence. They 
wanted to counteract this vote by the vote of the indus- 
trial provincial capitals; and it would also enable the 
Socialist leaders in the cities to bring their propaganda 
and electioneering into the villages and rural districts. 

The law provides for “ majorities” and “minorities,” 
and the manner in which it does this is its most peculiar 
feature. If this is not understood, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the election returns. Its explanation will also 
show the reason of the two “ united fronts.” 

No party going into an election can elect all the Depu- 
ties allowed to a constituency. It must enter either as a 
majority party or as a minority party. If as a majority, 
it is allowed eighty per cent of the candidates; if as a 
minority, twenty per cent. 

Another pecularity of the law is that if one candidate 
on the majority ticket polls the requisite eighty per cent, 
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the whole ticket is elected even if all the other candidates 
lag behind the required number. This happened by a 
ruse in Barcelona in 1933. Two parties—the Catalan 
League and the Esquerra—were to enter as majority 
parties; and it was doubtful if either could obtain the 
requisite forty per cent. The League did not publish its 
full list of candidates until the day before the election, 
and then it put on its ticket Compafiys, the leader of the 
Esquerra! Their whole ticket was elected, though Com- 
pafiys was the only candidate that polled the quota. 

From the above it will be seen that the correspondent 
who wrote the dispatches on the elections for the Asso- 
ciated Press did not seem to know what he was writing 
about. He said the Lefts had won an “ overwhelming 
majority” in Madrid, and gave as the reason that they 
had won thirteen seats out of a total of seventeen. They 
could not have won less if they had won any at all; and 
they could not have won more, had they polled seventy- 
five per cent of the votes cast. Nor was there cause for 
surprise that they won in Madrid, for the Socialists elected 
the majority ticket there in 1933—thirteen Deputies. 

From the above it should also be clear why the various 
political groups, though differing widely in “ ideology ”"— 
a favorite Spanish term—had formed two “ united fronts ” 
for electoral purposes. There are all together about 
twenty political parties in Spain. They are, however, 
usually spoken of as “ Lefts” and “ Rights,” as they were 
also under the monarchy, although the terms had then a 
different meaning. At present in Spain “ Left” means 
anti-Christian. Of course, it means many other things 
according to the group to which it is applied, from the 
bourgeois Republicans who follow Azafia and Barrios on 
through the Socialists, Syndicalists, Communists, and 
anarchists. But that is its common denominator. The 
Republicans of the Left have no love for Marxism in any 
form, but they could avail nothing without the votes of 
these latter. 

The official Socialist party is comparatively small. At 
its convention in Madrid in 1932 the delegates cast votes 
for a membership of only 72,000. Within the party there 
has been for years a bitter fight between two factions, 
those who believe in “ evolution’ and those who believe 
in revolution. The former are represented by Besteiro, 
and the latter by Largo Caballero. But there is no dif- 
ference between them as to the ultimate objective: a 
Marxian state. Neither is there ever an open split. The 
party is well organized, under perfect discipline, and a 
majority vote is always accepted as decisive of policy for 
the time being. Their strength lies in the fact that they 
control absolutely the U. G. T. (General Union of 
Workers) which, according to the voting at its latest con- 
vention, has a membership of 650,000. Its president is 
now Largo Caballero, the most extreme of the Socialist 
leaders. 
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The Socialist party had three Ministers in the Provi- 
sional Government, and later in the Azafia Ministry. The 
Besteiro faction was against participation in any govern- 
ment. So were the Syndicalists (Socialists who believe 
in “direct action”) and the Communists, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. Besteiro believes that the party is not yet 
sufficiently trained to take over all departments of govern- 
ment, that they should act independently, perfecting their 
organization, uncontaminated by association with the bour- 
geoisie, so that when finally they are prepared they can 
seize power themselves alone and put in force the whole 
Marxian program. But the Caballero policy was approved 
in the party convention, and strict discipline was main- 
tained. 

On the other hand, the Syndicalists and Communists 
began a bitter war against the Government, and claimed 
that the Socialists, as responsible participants in the Gov- 
ernment, “ had betrayed the workers who had voted them 
into power.” The Government, of course, had to preserve 
public order. Strikes, assassinations, and abortive in- 
surrections became daily occurrences. The suppression 
of these, and especially of the Communist insurrection at 
Casas Viejas, embittered the situation. But after the 
election of 1933, and especially after the insurrection of 
October, 1934, all these elements combined to fight the 
Government of the Center-Right block, to seize power by 
ballot if possible, by violence if necessary. 

Contrary to what one reads in the daily press, there is 
no “ Catholic party” in Spain. I mean there is no party 
that assumes that name and no party which is popularly 
so called. There are five parties of professed Catholics. 
Two of these are Monarchist, and three Republican: 

(1). The Traditionalists. This party is the successor 
of the old Carlist party. They are, of course, Monarchists. 
They are very Catholic, and—because they stand for the 
whole Catholic program, as they conceive it—they are 
also called “ Integrists.” Their enemies call them “ Caver- 
niculists,” that is, ‘‘ Cave-dwellers.” 

(2). Renovacién Espanola. This is successor to a 
party founded by the dictator to take over the government 
when he had accomplished his task. His task was, he 
said, “ to renovate Spain.” Hence the name of this party. 
Its leaders are among the very ablest men in Spanish 
politics. Of course, they are Monarchists. The dicta- 
tor’s son is for a corporate state. 

(3). The Agrarians. This party sat as a small group 
in the Cortes Constituyentes (1931-1933). Gil Robles 
sat and acted with them. He had then no party of his 
own. The leaders are men of the upper middle class and 
mostly land-owners or interested in the agrarian ques- 
tion. They are Republicans. 

(4). The Popular Agrarian. This is the official name 
of the party led by Gil Robles. During the biennium of 
Azaifia, Gil Robles, with the help of E/ Debate, founded 
an organization for propaganda in the country. It was 
called “ Accién Nacional” until Azafia forbade any party 
to use the name “ National.” Since then the organization 
is called “ Accion Popular.”’ In preparation for the elec- 
tions of 1933 Gil Robles, after much negotiation, pre- 
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vailed upon the Monarchists to join him and the Agrarians 
in forming a united front—for electoral purposes only. 
This alliance was called the Spanish Confederation of Au- 
tonomous Rights. The initials in Spanish for these four 
words are C. E. D. A. Hence the party now led by Gil 
Robles has become popularly known as the Ceda, al- 
though the name is a misnomer when applied to his party 
alone. But it has stuck, and use is the law of language. 
It was these four parties that formed the united front in 
the elections of 1933. 

(5). The Conservative Republican. The leader of 
this is Miguel Maura, son of the late Antonio Maura 
who was several times Prime Minister. He and Zamora, 
now President, were the only Catholics in the Revolu- 
tionary Committee and Provisional Government. Both 
resigned their posts in the Cabinet in protest against the 
anti-religious articles of the Constitution. For: the elec- 
tions of 1931 they founded a party which they called the 
Republican Right. It returned twenty-eight Deputies. 
Zamora became President in December, and in the follow- 
ing January Maura founded this party, inviting the Re- 
publican Right Deputies to join it. Sixteen of them did, 
and the remaining twelve took the name of “ Prog- 
ressists.”” 

(6-7). In these elections there are two non-Catholic 
parties in the Right or “ anti-revolutionary ” front—the 
Radical Republican party, led by Lerroux, and the Lib- 
eral Democratic party, whose leader is Melchiades Al- 
varez. Lerroux is a declared atheist and Freemason. Al- 
varez is an atheist but not a Mason. Their chief lieu- 
tenants are in these respects much like their leaders. But 
they are against further revolution, against Marxism in 
all its forms, against collaboration with Socialists in any 
government, and in favor of a revision of the Constitu- 
tion so as to insure equal rights for all within the Re- 
publican regime and “ freedom of religious associations 
within the law.” 

From this necessarily brief sketch of the two fronts 
that have been face to face in these elections, what is 
really at stake should be clear. £/ Debate, the Catholic 
daily, has declared that the result of the elections would 
decide whether or not Spain is to remain “a civilized 
nation within the European family.”” The Bishops 
throughout the nation ordered Triduums and novenas of 
prayers, with exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; and 
in his Pastoral for this purpose the Bishop of Barcelona 
wrote: “ We have reached a crisis in our history whose 
outcome will decide the very existence of Catholic Spain.”’ 

An adequate judgment of the result of the elections 
cannot be formed at this date. But to anyone who under- 
stands contemporary Spain some things are perfectly 
clear. Better face the facts. Let me indicate some of 
them : 

(1). The whole “ Left front ” is, in its leadership and 
“ideology,” thoroughly anti-Catholic, even implacably 
anti-Christian. 

(2). We have had in this country no adequate idea 
of the extent to which Spain has been de-Christianized 
within the last 150 years. The de-Christianizing of Spain 
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has proceeded chiefly from two sources: atheism at the 
universities and Socialist propaganda. The former could 
never have produced the present situation without the 
latter. This leads to another conclusion that is unfor- 
tunately too evident: 

(3). The masses of the working class have been lost 
to the Church. Say what you will about “ Catholic Spain ”’ 
and its glorious history, the fact is too evident that these 
poor people follow, and are willing to follow, the leader- 
ship I have described. And what I have here said would 
be true even if the Right front had won a decisive vic- 
tory in these elections. How account for this transforma- 
tion of a once Catholic nation? 

(4). It is due to two causes, both equally deplorable ; 
the neglect, material and spiritual, of the toiling masses. 
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Spain was politically the worst governed and most boss- 
ridden country in Europe. The Gobiernos de Turno did 
nothing but form combinations among the “ leaders” of 
political groups and make bargains with the local bosses, 
to remain in power. The descendants of the old aris- 
tocracy that did its duty to the people, and the titled new- 
rich who had made titles and wealth from the spoliation 
of the Church, were enjoying life in Madrid, Paris, or 
at luxurious summer resorts. 

(5). The neglect of the working class by their spiritual 
guides was no less deplorable, and is incomprehensible 
when one considers the many warnings they had in the 
insurrections of the past 100 years. The poor people were 
neither instructed in their religion nor kept to its prac- 
tice. But of this, perhaps, at another time. 


Sharecroppers 


Dorotuy Day 


morning with a carload of flour, meal, lard, sugar, 

coffee and soap. The car was so full in the back 
that Marie Pierce, the colored girl who is on the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
and I were crammed together warmly on the back seat. 
But our feet were icy (it was not a heated car) and when 
we stopped at a gas station where there was also a dry 
goods store, we went in to buy an extra pair of socks. 
They had only cotton ones, but they helped. I bought 
some candy, and Marie wanted to know whether I had 
an extra nickel for some snuff. 

She and her husband were sharecroppers and they had 
been evicted on account of their work for the union, and 
now she was on her way home to her husband’s people 
where there were three other evicted families living in 
the two room cabin. But they were comfortably off 
people—there was timber on the little piece of land they 
rented from the Government and they could keep warm. 

We had set out from the headquarters of the Union 
which was just across the river in Memphis where it 
was safer. H. L. Mitchel, executive secretary of the 
Union, who with J. R. Butler had started the work of 
organizing two years before, had lived in Tyronza, Ar- 
kansas, but his life wasn’t safe there. What with meet- 
ings being raided, union members shot in the back and 
then arrested for disturbing the peace, it wasn’t healthy 
to keep the union headquarters in Arkansas. Especially 
when the union membership grew from seventeen to 
25,000. So they had moved to Memphis. 

The offices of the Union, on the outskirts of town where 
the rent is cheap, comprise two rooms. In the room where 
I am writing there is a table and two chairs and shelves 
piled with literature and papers, for they are publishing 
a monthly called the Sharecroppers’ Voice. Around the 
wall there are crudely painted signs: 

“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field 
to field till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land.” 


| T was seventeen above zero when we started out this 


“What mean ye that ye crush my people and grind 
the faces of the poor?” 

“ Land for the landless.” 

And landless indeed these people are, for although most 
folk now realize that there are eleven million unemployed 
in the cities, they do not know that there are eight million 
dispossessed through the South, according to figures pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Marie had come into town for some meetings, and on 
the way out to bring relief to dispossessed families, we 
were going to drop her off at her home. 

The road was frightful and it was only because we were 
wedged in that we were saved from being bruised by the 
jolting we received. We skidded through and over the 
frozen ruts for miles, and after a while we cut across 
fields where not a track of a road was visible. 

We passed some Negroes with a sack of chickens over 
their shoulder on their way to sell them. 

“ They get ten cents a pound,” Marie explained. “‘ Good 
frying chickens, too. They’re all selling whatever they 
got. Can’t afford to eat them themselves. Lots of folks 
haven’t even chickens to sell.” 

Marie’s house was right on the edge of the woods and 
we stopped to let her out and we, too, went in to warm 
ourselves by the stove. The room was lined with news- 
papers, there was one high bed made up neatly, and a few 
chairs around the stove. It was no better than a shack 
through which the wind tore and nagged at the loose- 
hung doors. Everyone came in to say hello and one of 
the evicted men told of trying to get relief. 

“They told us to go out and kill rabbits,” he said. 
“Until March, and then the planters’d take care of us. 
So they said. Hoover hogs we used to call them rabbits. 
They ain’t any now showing themselves.” 

“When Roosevelt come in they said it was against the 
law to kill rabbits. Just ketch’em, milk ’em and leave 
‘em for the next fellow,” and the farmer who propounded 
this one laughed uproariously. 

That laughter sounded strange to me, conditions being 
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as they were. But I had seen nothing yet. I was to see 
more laughing as we went through the day—a hard des- 
perate laughter, but it was laughter. 

One of the Negro boys stayed on the running board 
and directed us through fields until we struck another 
little road as rutted and dangerous as the last. The fields 
had been better. It was some eight miles along this road 
until we reached Earle where most trouble was lately. 

We passed the Holiness Church on the outskirts where 
the meeting of five hundred sharecroppers and tenants 
had been broken up some weeks before. The planters had 
come, broken in all the windows, beaten up the men, 
women and children. On the way from one of those meet- 
ings two of the men had been shot in the back, then carted 
off to jail. 

The whole town had been aroused and had wanted 
to hold another meeting immediately, an armed meeting, 
that would be prepared for an attack. But the Union is 
opposed to violence. That’s why there are no meetings 
being held right now, except back in the woods, in cabins 
and barns, behind locked doors with guards stationed out 
along the roads to warn them of the coming of the 
planters. 

Strangely enough, the American Legion in that town 
is all with the Union. The small towns want the Union, 
want justice for the croppers, want some small measure 
of freedom for the farmers. As it is now, the plantation 
owners have company stores and “furnish” the tenants 
during the season, so that no business ever comes the 
way of the towns. 

Six miles out of Earle we visited another little church 
which was not much more than a shed. You could not 
even dignify it by the name barn. In this church, five 
families were living with all their belongings. They too 
had been evicted, put out on the road the month before. 
The men were out when we came, foraging for wood. 
But the church was packed nevertheless with humans. 

By the door, one young woman was washing clothes. 
It was one of the saddest sights—to see this attempt at 
cleanliness in this hovel unfit even for animals. Furniture 
was stacked everywhere, and beds took up every avail- 
able inch of space, except around the fire. 

J. R. Butler, an Arkansan all his life, president of the 
Union, was the one who was driving around distribut- 
ing the relief. There was also Blaine Treadway, a printer 
on the Scripps Howard paper at Memphis. 

“Some time back, an automobile killed a hog,” Butler 
said, “and of course the driver didn’t stop. The State 
ranger took it off into the woods and it was rotting there. 
Of course he could have given it to the poor families in 
the first place but he didn’t. This crowd found it when 
it was all bloated and swollen and stiff, and they ate it. 
Hunger’s gripping them everywhere.” 

It wasn’t until late in the afternoon that we reached 
the worst place of all, just outside Parkin, Arkansas. 
There drawn up along the road was a tent colony, which 
housed 108 people, four infants among them, and God 
knows how many children. 

Three little girls giggled and laughed with their arms 
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around each other while we talked to this evicted crowd 
of sharecroppers. Only one of them had on a sweater 
and the heels and toes of all of them were coming out 
of their shoes. And it was seventeen above. Their gig- 
gling started them coughing and woke one of the babies 
who cried fretfully, weakly. 

“We ain’t got much to complain of about health,” one 
man said. “All the childern’s got colds and two of 
the young ones got burned against the stove. Pretty bad 
too. Mine was one. He’s four year old. One man died 
last night. He was taken desolate sick out here. He died 
last night between three and four. He shore suffered 
afore he died.” 

The little tent where we stood on the frozen earth was 
filled with fourteen children and there were thirteen more 
in the camp. Here too there were four infants, wrapped 
in scanty cotton blankets. 

“The trouble with Arkansas,” Mr. Butler said, “ is 
that it is planter-owned. Most of them are absentee land- 
lords at that. They put in a boss-driver and they go off 
and live in the towns. The Dewey-Chapman plantation 
has about 20,000 acres. Wilson’s is the largest with 
30,000. The boss driver allows about fifteen acres to the 
family so you see how many families are affected. They 
always end up the year owing the boss. There is no 
money for shoes, for clothes. They grow cotton but they 
dress in flour sacks. It’s the richest land in the country 
but they aren’t allowed to put in a garden or keep a pig. 
They can’t go to school, every child that can works in 
the fields. The Government has started rehabilitation 
farms but all that happens is that the owner rents his 
land to the Government, the boss-driver is left on to 
direct the job and the work runs along same as usual.” 

What the sharecroppers want is small farms of their 
own and some help from the government the first year 
to buy equipment and food until they get going. What 
the Union wants to do is to start cooperative farms— 
of 2,400 acres compared to the planters’ 60,000. 

But nothing can be done. Eighty per cent of the people 
are disfranchised on account of the poll tax and legisla- 
ture, relief, and the press are run by the planters. 

This is the situation in one State but all the other 
Southern States are affected in the same way. There are 
125,000,000 acres devoted to a single crop, nearly as much 
land as is given to all other crops in the whole region. 
Negroes no longer make up the bulk of cotton tenants. 
White workers outnumber the blacks five to three. A 
seventy-page study of the collapse of cotton tenancy is 
published by the University of North Carolina Press. The 
preface of this is signed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan 
and Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, with fifteen other leaders. 

While surveys are being made and written, the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers’ Union carries on. They are organ- 
izing the sharecroppers into a union, they are holding 
meetings on cooperation, they are bringing relief. They 
have had a hard struggle in the past and the future looks 
dark. But combined with faith and charity, they have 
hope, and the terror that walks by day and by night in 
Arkansas does not daunt them. 
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The Mother of St. John Bosco 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


HERE have been instances of the canonization of 
mother and child: Monica and Augustine, for exam- 
ple; Symphorosa and her seven sons. But while such 
cases have been few, throughout the ages it has happened 
almost invariably that a saint had a near-saint for his 
mother. To this rule Margarita Bosco was no exception ; 
on the contrary, it would be difficult to find a more fitting 
example for it. In his babyhood she consecrated her John 
to our Blessed Mother. She it was who early taught 
him to live with God and for God; who made possible 
the seemingly impossible following of his vocation to 
the priesthood; who, later, helped so materially in his 
work among the poor boys of Turin that it is not easy to 
see how it could have been made permanent without her. 
To Margarita Occhiena the cares and responsibilities of 
life came early. The death of her parents left her, their 
eldest child, to rear four younger brothers and sisters. 
They were able to fend for themselves, and she was 
twenty-four years of age when, in 1812, Francesco Bosco 
came from the nearby village of Becchi and asked her 
to become his wife. 

Francesco was a widower, with a seven-year-old son 
and a feeble old mother dependent upon him: a good 
man, easy going but steady, and a faithful Catholic. He 
tilled a very small field of his own, and also worked at 
times for wages on a large farm in the neighborhood. 
He made a frugal living: never better than that. 

Margarita Occhiena was not ambitious, and she was 
fond of Francesco; so the marriage took place. Serenely 
and cheerfully she shouldered her new duties. They were 
neither few nor light. She became a daughter to her 
aged mother-in-law; a mother to Antonio, her ill-natured 
step-son; a loving helpmate to her husband. Soon, she 
had a boy of her own whom they named Joseph, a boy 
destined all his life to be shy, unobtrusive, and good after 
a rather colorless fashion. 

John was her second son, and about him there was 
never anything in the least shy or unobtrusive. He 
sparkled with life. Always eager to play and make merry, 
even as a child his zest for work was insatiable, and his 
determination unshakable. Better still, from childhood 
God was the first thought in his mind and the great love 
of his heart. His mother came next while he was little 
and to the end of her days. 

All was not sunshine for Margarita in her married life. 
Antonio was coarse-grained and difficult to manage. He 
was inclined to tyrannize over his younger brothers, and 
it was not easy for her to defend them without antago- 
nizing him. Five years after she went to Becchi, Fran- 
cesco died of pneumonia, leaving her, by way of legacy, 
a helpless old woman, a twelve-year-old boy who was 
already a problem, two very small children, an empty 
purse and a barren field. 

As the years passed Antonio became more and more 
difficult. A peasant, with neither taste nor mental capacity 
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for any work outside the fields, he was stubbornly and 
jealously determined that neither Joseph nor John should 
be other than he was. Margarita, however, was keen 
enough to see that intellectually and morally John was 
far superior to his brothers; and for him she dreamed 
of a thorough education, and afterward—who could tell, 
God being so good ?—afterward, perhaps the priesthood. 

During two winters she secured lessons for him from 
a priest in her native village, Capriglio. He taught the 
boy to read and write and, “as an extra, to know God 
better.” Later, John went every morning to Don Calosso 
for lessons, and worked on the farm during the remainder 
of the day. It was Margarita who arranged this, also; 
Antonio all the while objecting. At length, his jealous 
grumbling made their home so unpleasant that the lessons 
were dropped. Even then he was not satisfied. Merely 
to see John with a book in his hand annoyed him. Mar- 
garita solved the problem by taking a decisive step which 
cut her to the quick. “ John, my son,” she said to him 
when he was fourteen years of age, “life is no longer 
possible like this. God will not bless a disunited family. 
Go and find work somewhere else; on some other farm. 
I am certain that God will guard you.” And John went. 

Two years later her brother proposed to pay for further 
schooling for John, and when Antonio offered a score 
of ill-natured objections, Margarita again took a firm 
stand. Supported by her conviction that John had a voca- 
tion to the priesthood, she wisely decided to divide the 
small heritage left by her husband. Antonio could have 
half of it and live elsewhere. She would care for her 
sons’ share: the cabin in which they lived and a wee 
bit of land. This meant grinding poverty for Joseph, 
John and herself, but poverty with peace. So were settled 
the family difficulties. 

Later, when St. John came to the point where he must 
definitely decide his vocation, he wavered between becom- 
ing a secular priest and a Franciscan. He longed to be a 
Religious, but if he made no vow of poverty, some day, 
in all probability, he would be in a position to help his 
mother. Margarita would not hear of this. “It is a 
question of your vocation, not of my ease,” she said, 
positively. “ You are not to become a parish priest merely 
for me to have some one to talk to. Poor I am, and so 
I shall die. I am not looking for a rich priest son.” So 
it was not out of consideration for his mother but at the 
advice of his director that John finally decided to become 
a secular priest. 

John Bosco was ordained, in June, 1841. Needless to 
say, Margarita was indescribably happy to be present at 
his first Masses. But wisely, wisely, she said to him: 

“Remember what I tell you, my son: To begin to 
say Mass is to begin to suffer. You will see it soon.” 

At this time Margarita was fifty-three years of age; 
not old beyond her years, as might have been expected, 
but strong and vigorous, with a face still unlined and 
sweet. Nature had given her, not beauty, but a distinction 
unusual among women of her class. She had a high 
forehead ; a long nose; a mouth firm yet delicate, and a 
dignity of bearing born of a character firm and devoted. 
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A few more years sped by, during which St. John’s 
work among the poor boys of Turin grew by leaps and 
bounds. It became impossible for him to handle it with 
only such part-time help as interested and kindly fellow- 
priests could give. In his need it was to his mother that 
he turned for aid. 

Margarita was now an old woman. She must have 
been a tired one, for her life had been crowded with 
exhausting toil. But, in November, 1846, afoot, she and 
her son set out from Becchi for Turin. He had been 
critically ill not long before, and the walk was a strain 
upon him. And the home to which St. John was taking 
her? Margarita’s heart must have sunk when she saw 
it in an early twilight of a chill November day. The 
house was known in the neighborhood as the “ Pinardo 
shed”; ard a shed it was. 

For ten years Margarita lived in Turin with her son 
and his poor boys. Then, worn out, she died of pneu- 
monia after a few days’ illness. 

At Capriglio, and afterward at Becchi, Margarita had 
been poor; very poor. She was accustomed to that, and 
did not mind. But always and everywhere she had been 
exquisitely neat; her house had been immaculate. In 
Turin she had, not three boys to care for, but one hundred 
and fifty; not children who had been carefully reared in 


Neutrality in 


J. Epwarp 


ROSSING from Port Said to Marseilles some 
( | weeks ago, he had dutifully taken passage on a 
steamer which was neither Italian nor Ethiopian. 
Off lovely Reggio, that enticed him into the jaws of 
Scylla and Charybdis, he had furtively buried a wicked 
pocket-knife in the depths of his valise. He had been 
careful at Paris to balance his daily ration of reading 
with the Echo de Paris and a journal de gauche; and he 
looked on in heroic passivity—until those bombs so ex- 
pressively called fumigénes got too expressive !—while M. 
Gaston Jéze was howled out of his law-classes for having 
dared to defend an Abyssinian at Geneva. 
He was an American trying hard to be “ neutral.” 
Well, perhaps it was that Roosevelt address on the 
state of the Union, or something the Pope said just before 
Christmas, or an inspiring talk the other day with Nicolas 
Politis, or all together, that ultimately reduced all this fine 
effort to naught. Too American, too Catholic, or both, 
he is writing to tell you that it won’t work. Neutrality 
makes no sense any more in the world we are trying to 
salvage and save. It is dead with the awful imperial 
system that gave it a precarious life. The musty air of 
the morgue hung over Washington’s effort to stand it 
on its feet once more in our “isolated” corner of the 
world, and at present writing it looks as though even 
Senator Johnson were coming to realize that a corpse 
is a corpse, and that we can’t go on forever confounding 
a passionate desire for peace with a panicky, old-fashioned, 
futile desire to be “ neutral.” 
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habits of cleanliness, but street urchins, wild, rough and 
boisterous, who during her first years among them slept 
where they could, and ate their meals seated in her kitchen, 
crouched on the stairs, or standing in the yard. No better 
arrangement was possible in such cramped quarters. 

Under such conditions as these she became “ Mother 
Margarita ” to all the boys. She cooked for them; sewed 
for them; played with them; nursed them when they 
were ill; bore with them; loved them. In a word, she 
made of the refuge a home. The children there had never 
known one before. But at what cost to herself she accom- 
plished so much can be but dimly understood. 

Margarita’s influence was tremendous over even the 
most difficult of the boys; it extended to the Salesian 
Society which her son was quietly founding. More than 
one of its customs, in honor to this day, was inaugurated 
by her in the “ Pinardo shed.” 

Without her Don Bosco’s work could not have expanded 
as it did. She it was who cared for it while he scoured 
the country, far and near, to obtain the money necessary 
to feed and clothe and house his ever-growing family, and 
to provide a church, schools and work shops that the 
good wrought might be lasting. The mother of a saint, 
was she not very like one herself—strong, wise, patient, 
loving Margarita Bosco? 


New Bottles 
Correy, S.J. 


It is startling, as we turn momentarily from our pre- 
occupation with recovery at home, to realize, in the face 
of a world in turmoil, not only that neutrality is dead, 
but that we killed it, and that we have persuaded the 
world to replace it with a thoroughly Catholic and “ dis- 
gracefully medieval ” substitute. Startling indeed ; but the 
end is consolation. Our American contribution to the 
cause of organized world peace, despite all our timidity, 
distrust and vacillation—perhaps because of them—re- 
mains a magnificent tribute to an authentically Christian, 
pre-Reformation past, and the only gage we have, lumanly 
speaking, of a Christian future. That is why I have given 
up, with most Americans I know, trying to pour old 
neutrality into new bottles. 

Neutrality is an anachronism in 1936, both in fact and 
in theory. The anarchic state of international relations 
which alone could give it a semblance of life no longer 
exist. We can of course preserve it as a fiction on the 
statute books, but only at the expense of ridicule in logic 
and disillusion in practice. No state document that has 
come out of Washington was ever less “ neutral” than 
President Roosevelt’s speech of January 3 (vide Italian 
and German papers two days later!), and no legislation 
more obviously mis.rbelled than the double-embargo 
Neutrality Act that is “ tiding us over ” the present inter- 
national tension. 

Whether the President’s action is made mandatory or 
discretionary, whether it covers all relations with the 
“ belligerents ” or only a selected few, no legislative act, 
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as AMERICA has pointed out in its editorial of January 18, 
can give us neutrality now. The best we can do if we 
persist in wanting it, is an appearance of abstention coupled 
with a great injustice in fact. 

Briefly, when one of the belligerents is innocent, a 
double embargo becomes cooperation with the aggressor, 
as helpful as any blocus or siege. A peace measure turns 
into an engine of war. If we continue economic relations 
with both parties, all the risks of 1914-16 are back to 
plague us, including the profiteers’ grip on our throats. 
International justice now offers us the alternative of a 
single embargo on relations with the aggressor—but neither 
is that neutrality ! 

Doctor John Bassett Moore’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee recently was secret; but if we may judge 
by Senator Johnson’s subsequent statements, our distin- 
guished former World Court judge has not abandoned 
the violent opposition to all serious collective effort in 
the cause of peace which characterized his now classic 
article in Foreign Affairs for July, 1933. He is loath to 
see old neutrality lose its teeth one by one, become a form- 
less mass of “ duties,” whereas the Hague had once so 
valiantly espoused its “ rights.” He is reluctant to see us 
limit by sovereign act our precious commercial prerogatives 
and renounce the perennial mirage of the freedom of 
the seas, in the interest of that very “ peaceful isolation ” 
which he preaches. He invokes the shades of Jefferson 
and Monroe against the thought of making every little war 
or “colonial sally” an international concern—though it 
is rumored he pays taxes for the upkeep of a city Fire 
Department. He regrets the inexorable doom of an old 
illusion, the passing of neutrality. Many an American 
and English jurist, along with almost the entire Conti- 
nental fraternity, believes he is wrong. I think he is 
especially wrong in blaming it all on Geneva. 

We killed Cock Robin. Repeated American “ interven- 
tion” in world affairs has operated more than any other 
single influence, to outmode the notion of neutrality. If 
that sounds shocking to certain Monroe doctrinaires, they 
could perhaps get back to normal temperature by re-read- 
ing the famous declaration, or Princeton Professor 
Whitton’s commentary on it (Jnternational Conciliation, 
May, 1933) and by bringing their world history up to 
date. 

Some of our recent interventions have been unfortunate. 
AMERICA is never done reminding us of our awkward 
and tragic complicity in Mexico; and the Arabs of 
Palestine still continue to protest to high heaven that we 
sustained the iniquitous Balfour declaration in favor of 
Zion, to which President Wilson and his last Congress 
pledged our enthusiastic support. But these were after 
all only violations of another sacred principle of ours, 
that other peoples’ internal affairs do not concern us! 
To our honor be it said that world peace and understanding 
has always been one of our chief preoccupations, even at 
moments when the jingo chorus was getting raucously 
out of hand at home. 

We gave ourselves seriously to the arbitration efforts 
of both Hague Conferences, and as early as 1910 had 
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a resolution reported out in Congress fathering the prin- 
ciple that disarmament was closely dependent on the 
organization of the combined fleets of the world into a 
protective force for universal peace. This was during 
the Taft administration, ten years before Versailles and 
twenty-two years before M. André Tardieu at Geneva 
had us all laughing at his “ preposterous” plan for an 
international police-force — incidentally the wunvarying 
French thesis on disarmament and sanctions since the 
War, and as Catholic an idea as ever was hatched by the 
dove of peace. 

Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points,” especially Number Two 
(freedom of the seas with restrictions) and Number 
Fourteen (League of Nations) were not just another 
accident in a schoolmaster’s rise to world eminence. They 
had a long history in American foreign policy. Point 
Number Two represented an American solution to a diffi- 
culty that Franklin had tackled in 1783 and which, unsolved 
in 1812, had precipitated our second great war. Neither 
that war, nor the Monroe Doctrine eleven years later, 
nor any international congress in the nineteenth century 
succeeded in bringing us a whit nearer agreement on a 
neutral’s absolute right to trade with all belligerents, and 
we had to wait for the Lusitania and a World War to 
persuade us finally that the right itself was a delusion. 
We were in actual fact a participant in the War from 
the very beginning. Mr. Morgan has left us no doubt 
on the subject. President Wilson did not, as we know, 
incorporate Point Number Two in the League of Nations 
pact, because he was persuaded that there would be an 
end of neutrality as soon as the Covenant was generally 
accepted. 

The League Covenant (Point Number Fourteen) failed 
of ratification in the Senate by seven votes. Resubmitted 
today, it would probably fail by seventy. It is no part 
of my plan to weep for Lycidas. The circumstance that 
we might, but do not belong to the League touches the 
question of neutrality indeed, but only indirectly, and the 
argument of fact intact. 

Father Thorning in the New Review (Calcutta) for 
November has listed quite frankly the “reasons” for 
current American hostility to the League, and finds them 
mostly emotional attitudes, needing education, that concept 
which, in Father Thorning’s words, is generally called 
“the monumental illusion of international solidarity.” The 
indictment is indeed almost as severe as that of the George- 
town diplomat, William Franklin Sands, who records in 
the Commonweal for August 2 a growing conviction that 
“ we are not a great peace-loving democracy by any manner 
of means, but an inchoate, amorphous will.” May we 
not possibly be both? We are probably right, logic or 
no, to submit our “theories” on leagues and alliances 
to the deeper seriousness of our instincts. Better no assent 
at all than a half-hearted one. The peace machinery of 
the League would have functioned much more perfectly 
in the Manchurian crisis had our “ collaboration ” been 
even as resolute as it has been during the last six months. 
But our instincts need continuous and profound education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 
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A prudent confidence in redeemed human nature, and 
a disciplined love for a neighbor who is brother in Christ 
before he is an economic rival—these are the evangelical 
grounds for an optimistic view of “ world amity ” which 
Benedict XV and Pius XI learned from St. Augustine 
and the medieval mind. Surely no Catholic anywhere can 
allow his son to think of international solidarity as a 
“monumental illusion.” Our Christian instincts have wel- 
comed the Missions: why should they not welcome the 
Mandate? 

It was not the League of Nations, but the Kellogg- 
Briand pact of 1928 that gave neutrality its coup de grace. 
This American instrument, ratified this time by an over- 
whelmingly favorable vote from all parties and all beliefs, 
is a real treaty, affirming an emphatic will for peace which 
is in no way to be confounded with the theologians’ 
desiderium inefficax, nor with Justice Moore’s “ expression 
of good-will” theory. We cannot, obviously, detest war 
before it breaks out, and assume an air of complete indif- 
ference as soon as a conflagration begins! There has been 
no official dissent anywhere from Mr. Borah’s interpreta- 
tion to the effect that “the nation which attempts to 
violate the pact will be virtually outlawed; all obligation 
of neutrality towards such a nation ceases, therefore, 
absolutely.” 

The resort to war anywhere in the world is henceforth 
a common concern. What used to be an excursion for the 
captains and the kings has become an international crime. 
This is much farther than Geneva had ever dared to go, 
the Covenant having allowed for the liceity of “ war as 
an instrument of national policy ” in certain contingencies. 
Since every member of the League has since contracted 
the obligation of the Pact of Paris, America has been 
“ guilty ” once more of supporting and conniving with the 
lusty youngster at Geneva, the implications of whose pater- 
nity we have consistently denied ! 

It must be plain that the Kellogg Pact has “teeth” as 
soon as we give it a heart. Call war a crime against the 
world and you deal old neutrality four distinct blows, 
each of them fatal: a) You have no more liberty to help 
the aggressor; b) You owe active assistance to the victim ; 
c) You must aid in the punishment of the wrongdoer ; 
d) You are committed to some permanent organizatior. 
of an international police. Until we have implemented 
the Pact of Paris thus completely, we have not consistently 
honored the claims of justice in a world where offensive 
war is no longer licit. But however slowly we may 
choose to go in squaring our political action with this 
political policy, one thing is certain. The only moral 
justification neutrality ever had was in the impossibility 
(de facto and de jure) of determining the “ justness” 
of a given war. This impossibility no longer exists. All 
aggressive war is now unjust, and all aggression may 
now be determined with relative ease, as we have had 
reason to observe more than abundantly during the last 
three years. 

Neutrality is as dead as Mah Jong. And it was the 
American pact of Paris, called the Kellogg pact, that did 
the deed. 
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Sociology 
Do Something! 


Ropert HeENry MILLER 


RAGEDY lurks in the ominous fact of 3,000,000 

unemployed youth. Government efforts to increase 
employment will be of little permanent value if the in- 
dividual citizen allows them to become a substitute for 
his own effort. Many of us can help. Have you done 
your bit? 

A teacher and his wife who are associated with a small 
college have planned their work and finances so as to 
offer employment to more than a dozen students within 
the last six years. Two young men earn their room and 
board during the spring and summer by working in a 
truck patch which is rented for a small fee. The produce 
from this patch is stored in a cave, excavated and built 
by student labor which was paid in the same way. Thanks 
to this liberally stored cave, other students can be as- 
sisted the following year by doing the chores that are 
endless in almost every home. This family has reduced 
the 3,000,000 unemployed youth by two during the en- 
tire depression, and with little cost. 

The problem of unemployment belongs to all of us. 
The socially minded citizen will find some way to con- 
tribute to its solution. 

One of the greatest losses, and one which it will be 
most difficult to recover, is the broken morale of unem- 
ployed youth. The mother of one of these superfluous 
young men said in exasperation: “ He might at least get 
up in the morning.” The boy, overhearing the words of 
his mother, retorted, “ What for? ’”’ That boy’s world was 
a blank. His morale was broken. 

A California placement manager speaks of “the ter- 
rible loss of morale” of these unwanted young people. 
When they have once “accepted this attitude of defeat 
and allowed it to influence their thinking, they find it 
doubly difficult to find employment.” 

In the maintenance of morale a good deal of sheer de- 
termination is needed. A young man who graduated with 
honors from a small college was unable to find the work 
for which he had prepared. As he set out for a job that 
was far less desirable, he said to a friend: “I just won't 
let this disappointment get me down.” That was four 
years ago. Now, after three years of searching and shift- 
ing from chore to chore, he has found an opportunity to 
work at his chosen vocation. This young man kept up 
his morale. 

One whose spirit is broken is hopelessly defeated. He 
must get hold of himself before he can get hold of a job. 
Despair does no good at all, only harm. The dogs of 
depression will pursue the man who runs. Sympathy will 
flow more quickly to the chap who keeps a stiff upper 
lip. The repining, complaining soul not only isolates him- 
self from men, but also from those sources that supply 
help to the spirit. The one thing that we must save in 
any hardship is our morale. We must cling to it as a 
passenger from a sinking ship clings to the life boat. 
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While unemployment is a governmental problem, and 
while it should concern us who have established incomes, 
it is a matter of supreme importance to the one who is 
without a job. He must do more than wait, complaining 
of how long he must wait. In his effort to find employ- 
ment no virtue is more essential than originality. It is 
often observed that the best employe is the one who “ sees 
things to be done.” He is more valuable than the one who 
must always be told. In the same way the youth who 
can see things to be done has a better chance of finding 
employment than the one who cannot. 

A jobless youth who was staying at the home of his 
father set himself to spend so many hours each day clear- 
ing the wood pasture of underbrush, and cutting up a 
winter’s wood supply. Another undertook a stiff course 
of correspondence study. Numerous repair and paint 
projects, which involve little expense, could be done by 
young men who have been forced by lack of work to 
return home. One young man, holding the sensible view 
that all men should know how to do house work, used 
a period of enforced idleness to take a course in home 
economics under the instruction of his mother. Having 
learned his job, he sent his instructor off on a vacation, 
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while he took charge of affairs at home. In a world in 
which there is so much ugliness, need, and weariness, it 
would seem that keen eyes should be able to find many 
new forms of service to be rendered. 

Let our unemployed young man refuse to be idle. Noth- 
ing is more deadly than the vacant mind and the idle hand. 
Consider the form of the human body. Does not its very 
appearance suggest effort, pursuit, struggle? It is erect, 
delicately poised. We are carried by two contacts, not 
by four, as are the beasts. Our arms are free to carry 
something else, not ourselves. Our eyes are set to see 
ahead, bidding us march, not to see around us, suggest- 
ing our own safety. These features, together with the 
mind of man, belong to a being intended to create. Activ- 
ity is as essential to life as is eating or breathing. We 
must be doing something. If our energies are not sent 
forth on errands of accomplishment they turn inward 
with deadly effect. 

Work for remuneration if you can find such work. 
Work for board and room, if you are unable to find a 
job that pays. If you must, work for nothing but the 
health of your own souls. Hunger is not so deadly as a 
vacant mind and an idle hand. Do something! 


Federal Aid for All School Children 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


OR the past three years the Federal Government 
| ee spent nearly $400,000 per day on schools in 

the States. These schools belong to all grades, 
primary, secondary, college, and university. In his ad- 
dress at Temple University on February 22, President 
Roosevelt referred to this fact, which will come as a sur- 
prise to many, when he said that since 1933, “ the Govern- 
ment has made, through the various governmental agencies 
of the Administration, allotments to local communities 
for schools, colleges, and library buildings, amounting to 
more than $400,000,000.”’ 

In making these allotments, the Government has drawn 
no distinction between public and private institutions, be- 
tween schools conducted by Catholics and schools from 
which religion is barred. Its action has been based on 
the principle that all schools properly conducted perform 
a public function, and so may participate in all public 
moneys appropriated for the support of education. 

It will be well to remember this principle, in view of 
the bill to be introduced in Congress at the instance of 
the National Education Association. This bill seeks to 
authorize an annual appropriation of $300,000,000, to be 
distributed among the States for the support of primary 
and secondary schools. In its present form, however, the 
bill violates the principle followed by the Government in 
the allotments to which the President referred in his Phila- 
delphia address. Its beneficiaries will be the children in 
the public schools alone. 

This is a discrimination which all who uphold freedom 


in education, and Catholics in particular, should protest 
immediately and energetically. Catholics are already taxed 
for the support of schools which they cannot in conscience 
use. Unless we prefer to submit tamely to a Federal tax, 
in addition to the local taxes already imposed for the pub- 
lic schools, we must make our protest known at once to 
our representatives in the House and Senate. If money 
taken from all the people is to be set aside for educational 
purposes, simple justice demands that it be used for the 
benefit of all the children, and not be limited to a par- 
ticular class. For as Chief Justice Hughes observed in 
his decision on the Louisiana school-book law (April 28, 
1930) the true interest of all school legislation “ is educa- 
tion, broadly,” and of this education our Catholic institu- 
tions form an essential part. 

No constitutional difficulties can be urged against the 
principle that the benefits of school appropriations should 
extend to all our children. It is true that most of the 
States have incorporated a clause in their respective Con- 
stitutions which forbids appropriations in support of “ sec- 
tarian’” institutions. The force of these clauses has been 
greatly weakened, however, by the decision in the Louisi- 
ana case. While direct appropriations may still be banned, 
aid to individuals in schools, and other child-caring in- 
stitutions, is not unconstitutional. Hence any State may 
provide the children in private schools with textbooks, and 
may even authorize grants for the payment of tuition costs. 
By making these grants, the communities would save 
money, since the per capita cost, at least in Catholic 
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schools, is much below the per capita in the public schools. 

For many years, under the authority of the State legis- 
lature, the city of New York has assumed part of the costs 
for the maintenance of orphans in homes and refuges, and 
of children committed for delinquency or for improper 
guardianship to institutions conducted under Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic auspices. The principle on which 
this legislation is based is that the child, not the institu- 
tion, is the beneficiary, and that the institutions perform 
a public service in caring for the child’s physical needs, 
and a service of even higher public worth in safeguard- 
ing its religious welfare. That these payments are con- 
stitutional, has never been questioned. 

But whatever the popular interpretation of these ap- 
parently disabling State Constitution clauses may be, even 
after the Louisiana decision, it must be remembered that 
the Federal Government is bound by no restriction of the 
kind. 

Congress has already authorized grants in aid to edu- 
cational institutions conducted by Jews, Catholics, and by 
various Protestant bodies. No inhibition upon Congress, 
based upon differences of religious creed, is known to the 
Constitution, and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the AAA case has removed doubts as to the constitution- 
ality on other grounds of these educational grants. Con- 
gress is at liberty to subsidize education in the States, pro- 
vided that the terms of the subsidy do not destroy the con- 
trol of the States in a matter which the Constitution re- 
serves to them. It is also free to include among the 
recipients of these subsidies Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish schools and colleges, on the ground that the pro- 
motion of education throughout the United States is per- 
missible to Congress under the general-welfare clause. 

It will thus be seen that the constitutional field has 
changed since the introduction of the Smith-Towner Fed- 
eral education bill in October, 1918. That bill authorized 
an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 for the public 
schools. In its original terms it was, and would be today, 
unconstitutional, since it could not have been enforced 
without replacing State control of the schools by Federal 
control. Even with the withdrawal of the conditions which 
necessitated Federal control, the bill would have remained 
dubiously constitutional, because of its direct appropria- 
tion of Federal funds for a purpose wholly under the 
control of the several States. 

Since the AAA decision, however, it seems fairly clear 
that Congress may appropriate in aid of any and all 
agencies which promote the general welfare. The sub- 
stantial limitation upon Congress is that its action must 
not be such as to destroy State control in any field re- 
served to it by the Constitution, or any other right pro- 
tected by the Constitution. Hence, the constitutionality 
of the bill proposed by the National Education Association 
cannot be fairly questioned. But it is equally clear that 
the bill will remain constitutional after it has been amended 
to extend the benefit of these annual appropriations to 
all children, whether they are in private schools or in 
schools supported by the State. Justice demands that it 
be so amended. 
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Should the bill be enacted by Congress, the Federal 
Government will assume a new role in public education. 
To raise $300,000,000 annually for school purposes, it 
will have power to impose some form of Federal school 
tax. There will be a Bureau or, more probably, a De- 
partment of Education at Washington, and a new and 
heavy responsibility will rest upon Congress to keep it 
within constitutional limitations. If this vision, or any 
part of it, is to become reality, the immediate duty of all 
who believe in freedom of education is to scan with 'ynx- 
eyed care every educational bill tossed into the Con- 
gressional hopper. Otherwise we shall learn to our cost 
and our sorrow the wisdom of one of the wisest of the 
framers of the Constitution, James Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who said that the exercise by Congress even of an 
undoubted power can in some circumstances be unwise 
and unjust. 

Dissension arose among the delegates at the convention 
of the National Education Association as to the details 
of the bill which, in principle, they heartily approved. 
These details refer chiefly to the amount of the annual 
appropriation, and to the methods of distributing it. No 
doubt these details are important, but a principle that is 
infinitely more important seems to have been overlooked, 
or perhaps was rejected, by the Association. To supply 
the omission, I offer as three phases of the principle 
which should underly this Federal legislation, the follow- 
ing statements. 

1. The beneficiaries of these hundreds of millions of 
dollars must not be any school board, or any school 
system. 

2. The sole beneficiary must be the American child, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or the school which he 
attends. 

3. No child must be penalized by deprivation of his 
share in these Federal funds because of his religion, or 
the religion of his parents or guardians. 

In some of the States, we still have brutes in official 
positions who refuse to give food, paid for by all the 
people, to hungry children, or to allow little children to 
be carried to school in conveyances, also paid for by all 
the people, simply because their parents do not send them 
to the public schools. We must not permit this barbarous, 
discriminatory, and, to my mind, wholly unconstitutional 
practice to be adopted by Congress. It may be adopted, 
however, unless you write at once to your Representative 
in Congress and to both your Senators. Tell them that 
the beneficiaries of Federal appropriations for schoo! pur- 
poses must be all our children, and not one favored group. 


PETITION 


Show me, O Lord, Thy deepest wells of mercy; 
Encompass me in love I cannot flee, 
And for the night’s despair shed holy light 
On all bewildered children seeking Thee. 
Give me Thy hand, O .owly Man of sorrow, 
That I may find, where once a Saviour died, 
Atoning life-Blood in the lifted chalice, 
Thy Body in the sacrificial bread. 
Suircey Ditton Walrte. 
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ONSIDERABLE light is thrown upon the situa- 

tion of Catholic youth in Germany by the following 
letter, which was sent to his Eminence, Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich, on February 8 of this 
year, by Dr. Kendler, diocesan president of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association (Jungménnerverband) of 
Munich, and his fellow officials: 

Your Eminence! 

Most Reverend Lord Cardinal! 

We have just learned by telephone from Diisseldorf that our 
President General, Msgr. Ludwig Wolker, has been arrested. This 
means that the great Catholic young men’s associations and also— 
as I may say without exaggeration—the entire Catholic youth 
of Germany are deprived of their recognized leader. 

Young men’s associations and the Catholic Youth of Germany 
are in the greatest distress and danger. We implore our Bishop 
to intervene in behalf of our imprisoned leader with all means 
that are at hand. 

In loyal devotion to Church and Bishop, 

(Signed—names of officials) 

A similar urgent plea was sent by Dr. Kendler to all 
the members of the Catholic Hierarchy of Germany. 

As we know from other dispatches, the arrest of Msgr. 
Wolker and fifteen of his assistants, and the arrest by the 
secret police of 150 other persons, priests and laymen, 
was the opening step in an intensive drive by the Nazis 
aiming at the complete abolition of Catholic youth organi- 
zations, in violation of the Concordat with the Holy See, 
which would be followed by the erection of a totalitarian 
Reich youth association, led by pagan leaders, into which 
Catholics between the ages of ten and eighteen would be 
forced. America’s Chronicle for February 29 quoted the 
courageous words of Count Clement von Galen, Bishop 
of Miinster, big of heart as well as of limb, who declared: 
“Today there are in Germany fresh graves where rest 
the ashes of those whom the Catholic people regard as 
martyrs .. . although nothing is permitted to be revealed 
as to how they met their end.” 





OW ruthless is the pressure exerted upon the re- 
ligious and cultural life of Catholic youth appears 
from the drastic terms of the ordinance of July 23, 1935, 
issued by Heinrich Himmler, Reich commander of the 
Black Shirts and supreme head of the Gestapo, or secret 
state police. Herr Himmler, according to John Gunther 
in his “ Inside Europe,” “ wears pince-nez and looks like 
a schoolmaster,” but is “one of the most sinister per- 
sonalities in the new Germany.” The VO, or Verordnung 
Himmler, forbids to Catholic youth groups such things 
as collecting dues; acting theatrical performances; play- 
ing chess, cards, or tennis; shooting air rifles indoors; 
telling or reading non-religious stories; singing secular 
music, and so on: in a word, any form of organized life 
or recreation is made impossible. 
Every conceivable kind of economic pressure has been 
brought to bear upon youth through regulations con- 
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cerning industry, state enterprises such as postal and rail- 
way service, labor organizations, etc. At the same time, 
all kinds of inducement and terror are exercised upon 
the children in the schools to force them to join the 
Hitler Youth organization. Class rooms are provided 
with graphs to show the accessions to the Hitler Youth. 
School punishments are joined with odious accusations 
of treason and dishonesty. Children are told that it is 
violating the Fourth Commandment (duty of gratitude to 
their parents), not to join the Hitler Youth. 

Yet, as was recalled as far back as August 12, 1933, 
by Msgr. Hermann Klens, President General of the Cath- 
olic Young Women’s organizations of Germany, the Reich 
Government expressly promised, as stated in the inter- 
pretations of Article 31 attached to the Concordat, that 
“the Catholic organizations . . . can, but need not be 
inserted (eingeordnet) in the State associations. Such 
insertion must not interfere with their individuality and 
life (Eigentum und Eigenleben) suitable to their character 
as societies or associations.’”’ Furthermore: “ The mem- 
bers of Catholic organizations should not experience any 
sort of juridical disadvantage in school or state as a con- 
sequence of their membership in such organizations.” 

Among the severest blows that were experienced by 
the young Catholic manhood of Germany was the dissolu- 
tion on November 20, 1935, of the “ K. V.,” the Kartell- 
Verband or general federation of German Catholic stu- 
dent corporations. Up to February, 1934, the K. V. had 
a membership of more than 5,000 Catholic students of 
Germany, Austria, Danzig, etc., in more than 100 sec- 
tions. Under its banner were ranged some 15,000 former 
members, and its review, Akademische Monatshefte, was 
popular abroad as well as at home. The history of the 
K. V. dates from 1853, when its first unit was organ- 
ized in Berlin. The K. V. was outspoken in the cause 
of international friendship, and joined the Pax Romana. 





2 tren latest Gestapo strategy is to accuse Catholic youth 
organizations of receiving subsidies from the Com- 
munists, with whom they are supposed to be in league. 
In a state of mind where “anything goes,” this club is 
as good to wield over a helpless dog as any other. I 
should be interested to know how this particular associa- 
tion of ideas would impress, let us say, Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, research director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, who was recently reported as expressing the view 
that Catholics are really Fascists, since Pope Pius XI, in 
the Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno,” advocates state 
regulation of industry. I have never heard that Miss Van 
Kleeck was thinking of joining the Liberty League, for 
which reason I am somewhat puzzled at her concern over 
the brakes that the Church believes should be put upon 
the capitalists. Apparently in her interpretation Msgr. 
John A. Ryan would be a Fascist. To anyone who reads 
the Encyclical with an open mind it should be evident 
that the type of regulation as to lawless and unethical 
profit making advocated by the Holy Father is something 
entirely at variance with the Fascist concept of a regimen- 
tation of industry. THe Pivcrim. 
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Literature 





Catholic Press and the Parish School 


S1sTeER CECIL 


URING the past month, we read and heard a great 

deal about the Catholic Press. The leaders in the 
Church exhorted the Catholic laity to support the Catho- 
lic Press. The theme was a “ Catholic newspaper and 
magazine in every home.” For many years I have listened 
to sermons based on this theme and each year the same 
conclusions were drawn; namely, Catholic editors and 
publishers are in the red because there is not an adequate 
market for Catholic literature. These conclusions have 
suggested the following questions to me: Why have we 
not a Catholic reading public? Can we obtain one by an 
annual panegyric or diatribe on the “ support or the non- 
support of the Catholic Press”? 

After six years of extensive and intensive study of 
juvenile literature in the Catholic home and in the parish 
school, I have come to the conclusion that the hope of 
the Catholic Press lies not in an annual discourse on the 
subject but in a thorough appreciation on the part of 
pastors, parents, and teachers of the importance of 
acquainting and interesting the child in Catholic litera- 
ture before the age of sixteen. Why sixteen? Studies 
carried on, since 1921, in the field of juvenile reading 
have shown that the child does more reading between 
the ages of ten and fourteen than he will at any other 
period in his life; and that literary tastes and habits are 
definitely formed during this period. 

If it be true that between sixty-five and seventy-five per 
cent of the Catholic children of the country do not re- 
ceive more than an eighth grade education under Catho- 
lic auspices, then where must they receive their knowledge 
of Catholic literature? Is it not in the parish school and 
the home? The latter cannot give this knowledge with- 
out the help of the teacher, because there are so many 
social factors which have resulted and are still resulting 
in less time for the personal guidance of the child. To 
mention only one, a steadily increasing number of mothers 
engage in work outside of the home. This factor alone 
has resulted in a need for experts and specialists in the 
various fields connected with the rearing and the educa- 
tion of the child. With the wisdom or feasibility of such 
a practice I am not concerned here. But the practice does 
place an additional burden on the school; namely, that 
of cultivating and guiding the child’s early reading tastes 
and habits. 

During the eight years that the child is in the parish 
school, he is taught how to read, and taught admirably 
well. His teachers put into his hands the most powerful 
weapon the world has ever known—a two-edged sword 
which has slain and saved spiritually and morally its tens 
of thousands. I refer to the ability to read. But at the 
same time, have these teachers made provision for what 
that reading will be? If I am to judge from the libraries 
that are to be found in the parochial schools of the coun- 
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try, from the circulation of Catholic literature among 
children between the ages of five and sixteen, and from 
the intellectual trash in much of the Catholic juvenile 
press, the answer is emphatically no. It is an enormous 
waste of time and money to teach people how to read 
and then make no provision for what that reading will be. 
And yet, that is exactly what is being done by those re- 
sponsible for our parish school system. 

As a body of educators, we have not as yet realized the 
importance of a library of good literature, both religious 
and secular, in our parish schools. Those of us who 
really desire to see the spread of Catholic education in 
this country cannot but be enthusiastic about the im- 
portance of parish school libraries, and on a larger scale 
parish libraries. These libraries are not to supplant the 
public libraries but to supplement them. 

We live and move in a world of print which gives not 
exactly falsehood, but sedulously falsified values. Com- 
munism, bolshevism and all the other unsavory ‘isms 
directed toward the overthrow of the spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual life of a country are but the fruition of 
the ideas of which the literature of the past thirty years 
has been saturated. These views may have only been 
insinuated or they may have been openly advocated, but 
they have spread and we see the results in the trend and 
thought of the adult literature of almost every country. 
It is true that we have an antidote in much that comes 
from the Catholic press for adults. But if we are to 
believe publishers’ statistics this antidote is reaching a 
small proportion of the Catholic laity. Why? Because 
we ’ ve 2 * trained a Catholic reading public for these 
writers. 

Twenty-five to thirty-five per cent of the Catholic 
population is not sufficient to create a Catholic reading 
public. Some may argue we have no body of Catholic 
juvenile literature on which we may feed the child in 
the grade school, in order to produce a Catholic reading 
public. No one realizes this better than the writer. Dur- 
ing the past six years, I have had brought before me most 
vividly the dearth of Catholic juvenile literature in the 
field of non-fiction, and on the other hand the literary 
inferiority of much in the field of fiction. But we never 
wili get a body of Catholic juvenile literature until we 
can assure good writers and publishers a market for their 
literary output. Such a market can only be prepared 
through the parish schools. 

I am convinced that the future of the Catholic press 
rests in the awakening of our Catholic educators who are 
responsible for the education of the child between the 
ages of five and sixteen to the need of a library of re- 
ligious and secular literature in every Catholic school and 
of a body of teachers who know from study and reading 
good literature, religious and secular, juvenile and adult. 
It is because of this conviction that I have written and 
lectured about the necessity of Catholic institutions which 
give courses in education to parish school teachers to see 
to it that every teacher who is going to teach or direct 
children between the ages of five and sixteen has an 
understanding of child and adolescent psychology, methods 
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of teaching how to read, children’s and adolescent litera- 
ture. This can only be done, if, and when the Superiors 
of Religious Congregations concern themselves with the 
curriculum that is offered to their parish school-teachers. 
No amount of writing or talking about the necessity of 
these courses will improve the situation. There must be 
a concerted attempt on the part of Superiors, Super- 
visors of Schools, Diocesan Superintendents, and pastors 
to see that the teachers under their jurisdiction have 
these courses. In addition to this, the Catholic Library 
Association must branch out and consider the interests 
of the parish school. And the parish section of the Catho- 
lic Education Association should make this question of 
parish school libraries a vital part of its activities. 

When these things are done, then the teacher will know 
or have an opportunity to know the best in literature, 
both religious and secular for juveniles and adults. With 
this knowledge she will be in a position to inspire the 
pupils with an appreciation and enthusiasm for good litera- 
ture. If this appreciation is the child’s heritage before the 
age of sixteen, then a widely-read Catholic press is assured 
because we will have a responsive Catholic reading public. 
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The Christian Tradition 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. Sheed 
and Ward. $1.50. 
} he the last essay in this book Professor Hoffman declares: 

“ Being fully convinced that there is not to be found any mere- 
ly external solution for the problem of how to salvage the genuine 
values in our traditional civilization, I have tried to avoid the 
error, common to liberals and humanitarian socialists alike, of 
conceiving our defects and difficulties as rooted in organizational 
or mechanical dislocations rather than in the realm of intellect 
and morals.” Ultimately, then, the author attributes man’s plight 
to man, and not to external agencies working with neither method 
nor madness. 

The following outline would, I believe, reveal Professor Hoff- 
man’s thought. The will to freedom, man’s desire to act as a free 
agent, with full responsibility for his acts, is in danger today. 
Another will, the will to security, is growing in opposition to the 
will to freedom, and here we are faced with another of those 
“modern dilemmas.” Freedom of action is openly assured today 
only in the liberal-democratic state. Suppose we choose to enter 
this state. Our security is imperiled, our government is a class 
weapon, responsibility is lacking, our freedom is of no consequence. 
Security is nowhere more assured than in the Fascist state, where 
all members of society are organized in corporate units. But here 
we leave our freedom on the boundaries of the nationalist state 
and enter the shrine of “totalitarianism,” bereft of liberty and 
_ responsibility, victims offered to Fascism’s mumen terrestre, the 
state. 

But there is an escape from the dilemma; and here we welcome 
the voice of one who sees through the falsity of this disjunction 
created by Fascists and Communists. What must be effected is a 
reconciliation of the will to freedom with a political authority 
which respects it and at the same time exercises a discipline over 
it. This type of political authority is found in the “authoritarian 
state.” How can such independent authority, whose sanction is 
found in the will of the governor, preserve freedom and yet not 
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destroy it? Only by founding its legislation in the social and 
economic spheres on a true knowledge of the nature of its human 
subjects. “ The first political principle, then, will be the philosophic 
doctrine of the freedom of the human will, and the state will find 
its whole raison d’étre in securing to men that freedom which is 
required for the exercise of all the faculties of their nature.” 

The book is valuable for its thoughtful indictments of irresponsi- 
ble liberalism, inhuman Communism, and romanticist Fascism, that 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. The essay on the Common Tradition and 
its elements of popular sovereignty, natural rights, and social con- 
tract between community and prince, reveals a deep appreciation 
of Catholic political theory, although Rousseau and Suarez are too 
closely associated in the author’s discussion of popular sovereignty. 
The Will to Freedom is not lengthy, nor does it mark an epoch in 
political thought. But a book which presents modern issues so 
clearly and represents the Christian tradition so reasonably, is 
always extremely valuable. If I say that Professor Hoffman is 
bringing to America the tradition of Hilaire Belloc and Christo- 
pher Dawson, I do so without the intention of making him a mere 
echo of English Catholic thought. RicuHarp O’Connor. 


History in Suspense 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1934-1935. 
By Whitney H. Shepardson and William O. Scroggs. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.00. 
FROM whatever angle you take it, contemporary history, to 
use the language of this book, is nothing else than a set of 
“continuing problems.” For the inconvenience of those who, as 
Messrs. Shepardson and Scroggs, are writing a “first draft of 
history,” they do not “terminate to suit the convenience of a 
calendar year, a fiscal period, a session of Congress—or a pub- 
lication date.” America’s editors are painfully aware of this fact 
at the close of each year. 

Nobody dares to guess, at the present time, how anything is 
going to turn out. What is the future of Japan in the Far East, 
of United States commerce with reference to Japan, of our naval 
policy or anyone else’s naval policy with reference to Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy? Where does the credit of the United States stand; 
what has our silver policy, our debt policy, our exchange policy, 
brought us? Where will we land with neutrality, with rearma- 
ment? What is the future of Philippine Independence? 

The authors of this accurate, clear-spoken record of a year’s 
world doings make no attempt to answer any of these questions. 
They would have been sunk if they had attempted to. They end, 
as they expressly state, without offering any conclusions. With 
ability for topical handling, they sum up with an occasional touch 
of humor the series of issues that have held the world breathless 
during the course of these past twenty months. They are happy 
in striking a just balance between the isolationist and the pro- 
League point of view. They distinguish, as some of our foreign 
brethren find it difficult to do, between the attitude of Congress 
and that of the State Department with regard to the debts. They 
suggest that the future will reveal many an explanation of turning 
points in policy that at the moment seemed futile, such as the 
Stimson note concerning Manchuria. They note the analogy, ex- 
pressed in the opening chapter, “ Power Diplomacy,” between the 
threats and schemes of the present day and those of the days be- 
fore the World War. 

What goes to the brain, what addles it, what certifies that 
the devil is abroad . . . is this madness that is true, and this 
truth which is mad: That . . . after all these ups and downs, 
ins and outs, political upheavals, social creakings, and eco- 
nomic groanings, the posture of nations toward one another 
has become again startlingly like what it was in the years 
before the Great War. 

With so much discrimination, why is the Dollfuss conflict with 
the Socialists characterized (page 210) as “slaughter” and 
“ barbarism ”? 

The book is reinforced with a selected bibliography and a set 
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of documentary and statistical appendices. It is the fourth in an 
annual series of the same title, and an excellent work for study 
and reference. Joun LaFarce. 


Pros and Cons 


THE MOVIES ON TRIAL. Edited by William J. Perlman. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A PLAYWRIGHT has collected here an extremely variegated 
series of comments and criticisms on that most controversial 

of subjects, the motion picture. The essays, as the book itself, 

were occasioned mostly by the advent of the Legion of Decency. 

Many of the commentators are on the side of the angels in 
that they recognize the power of the films for evil and think 
some sort of regulation was needed. Bishop Cantwell presents 
the Legion’s philosophy in a vigorous article that appeared 
originally in the Ecclesiastical Review. Raymond J. Cannon, mem- 
ber of Congress from Wisconsin, believes in legislation as a cure- 
all. Benjamin Horace Hibbard, authority on agricultural matters, 
gives a sane picture of the rural reaction to the movies and ably 
refutes the idea that, in order to present “ real life,” the pictures 
must lay exclusive emphasis on “back doors, garbage cans, dirty 
children, and mongrel dogs.” William Lyon Phelps, Yale Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, discusses “Stories I’d Like to See.” John 
Haynes Holmes, liberal clergyman, presents a bouquet to the 
Legion of Decency, “prudently conceived and ably organized.” 
Chapin Hall, newspaper correspondent, finds that the country as 
a whole wants films that reflect “decency, courage, manliness, 
the finer things.” 

On the other hand, the film actor Edward G. Robinson, Juvenile 
Court Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Seymour Stern, continuity writer, 
and others, present various “ liberal” theses about art, knowledge 
of life, esthetic freedom, etc. Mr. Stern fires some short but ex- 
plosive shots at “those perennial pests, the Church and the censor 
boards.” 

Thus all sides of the question are presented, with the excep- 
tion that none of the larger commercial producers contributes to 
the collection. A chapter from Joseph I. Breen, Code Production 
czar, might have been very enlightening. 

Any one faced with the prospect of writing or saying some- 
thing about the motion picture problem will find in this book 
many provocative ideas. Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE EXILE: PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN MOTHER. 
By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

ORKING with materials that would make full-blooded 

romantic fiction, Mrs. Buck has produced a splendid por- 
trait of her remarkable mother against the turbulent and exotic 
background of the Orient. The early scenes of the book show a 
prosperous family in Holland, whence they migrate to America 
for religious freedom. There, in Virginia, the heroine of the story 
is born, and her rich, ardent nature unfolds in the beauty of the 
Virginia hills. Deeply religious, she answers what she feels is a 
call from God and marries an unsympathetic Presbyterian zealot, 
en route to China as a missionary. There the remainder of her 
life is spent in an Odyssey of horror and loneliness and sacrifice 
that crushes but cannot defeat her high-hearted nature. She is 
indomitably American and throughout the years she struggles con- 
stantly to keep her children (the three of the seven who survive 
famine and tropical disease) true Americans in an alien world. 
In whatever crowded and fetid Chinese slum she finds herself, she 
dauntlessly creates an American home and garden. 

As the story of a beautiful soul in search for God, it is a dismal 
record. Throughout the richly human events of her life, runs the 
tragedy of a soul capable of tremendous love, hungry for good- 
ness and beauty, yearning for God, frustrated by an arid creed and 
chilled by the complete lack of appreciation and the ascetic selfish- 
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ness of the husband whom she is so anxious to help. This mar- 
velous woman, despairing of understanding the ways of God and 
finding no answer in a cheerless religion which frowns on the 
innocent merriment and beauty which she loves, holds loyally 
and blindly to the only light she has: “to trust and obey,” and 
spends herself in saintly charity to poor outcasts. 

In a day of so much anemia, even in first-class writing, this 
book stands out both for its literary rightness and for its moving 
story of a magnificent woman. J. G. M. 


YOUTH’S WORK IN THE NEW WORLD. By T. Otto Nall. 
Association Press. $1.75. 
THs book is composed of reports on a series of interviews 
and of discussion outlines on the subject-matter of the inter- 
views. The author points out to the young men and women fresh 
from our universities and colleges their opportunities in the new 
world which is presumably emerging from the ruins of the world 
recently wrecked by the practice of bad economic theories and 
bad social philosophy. He very definitely tries to encourage youth 
and make them hopeful. His initial purpose was a worthy one. 

I wish he could have succeeded better. Circumstances, however, 
were against him. 

America today has largely closed the doors to youth. Go 
into the college and university offices and make a study of 
the graduates who have gone out during the past five years 
and what they are doing. You will encounter evidence of 
a most discouraging and disheartening lack of opportunity. 

. . . For most of these youths there is not even a toe-hold 
by which they may climb the path of life. 

The persons interviewed—they are undoubtedly leaders in their 
respective fields, which include medicine, the arts, sports, politics, 
religion, education—for the most part look to the era which is at 
hand. At least they think it dawning. In this new era adven- 
turers, fairly selfless adventurers, if they are willing to work 
hard and intelligently, can reap the satisfaction of pioneers who 
build well. The new era, then, holds hope for youth. Their op- 
portunity lies in the new world to be founded and reared on 
new political, social, and economic theories predicated on the fact 
that we are all brothers of the common Father, not on greedy, 
rugged individualism. 

Twenty-eight interviews are reported within the compass ot 
about 175 pages. Not much detail is contained in the advice given 
to youth. That is a defect of the book. But there is much that 
will help to widen youth’s mental horizon and stir him to thoughts 
of the future. Youth will not, however, bubble with enthusiasm 
at the picture of his opportunities. 

It is interesting to note that some of those interviewed admit 
the necessity of following Christ’s principles, if success and peace 
are to be obtained in this world. J. F.C. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
THE WEST. By G. E. Hubbard. Oxford University Press. $7.00. 

NDERTAKEN by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

this comprehensive study of the progress and possible effects 
of the industrial revolution which has been taking place in India, 
China, and Japan, surveys a broad field and a large number of 
not too critically examined facts and figures. Under the impetus 
of over-population in Japan and with the boom period in China 
made possible by the cutting off of foreign imports, the East 
has become a serious competitor of Lancashire and other regions 
of western production. In Japan the wealth of the Samurai families 
was directed into industry; in China successful manufacturing in 
the extra-territorial Concessions showed the way for progress. 
The products of the East, it is found, have changed more in 
character than in quantity. The recent fears of deliberate en- 
croachment and universal undercutting of prices, are found to 
be fallacious; the result has tended principally to be a shift from 
raw materials to low-grade manufactured goods, from countries 
where tariff walls or unfavorable rates of money exchange checked 
trade to other countries where the production could bulge. The 
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growth is found to be normal and not necessarily directed. The 
growth of production seems to be accompanied by a growth in 
consuming capacity. Indeed, if any criticism can be leveled at this 
book, so replete with data not elsewhere readily available, it would 
be that no easy or trick solution has been offered. What is the 
competitive future between England and Japan? The average per- 
son seeks an easy answer. The scholars who prepare and edit this 
volume say: “ Difficult as the problems of adjustment may be, 
they remain subsidiary, not in the sense that solutions are easy 
to find, but in the sense that they flow from a historical process 
which cannot be resisted, and which ought not to be resisted.” 
That is the view of the scholar, not of the politician. E.C. 


MONEY. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $3.50. 
[* this volume Professor Kemmerer has succeeded admirably 
in explaining the fundamental principles of money and bank 
credit and illustrating these principles by chapters from the world’s 
monetary and banking history. The book developed out of sev- 
eral series of lectures on money and banking, given over a period 
of thirty years. The author has divided his work into four parts. 
The first deals with elementary facts and principles; the second 
with monetary standards: monometallic, bimetallic, multiple, etc. ; 
the third contains a treatment of the principles of foreign exchange 
and the gold-exchange standard. Part four is the “case history ” 
section of the book. In this Professor Kemmerer writes of the 
French assignats, the paper-money standard in England, 1797 to 
1821, our own greenbacks in Civil War times, Germany’s infla- 
tion period, French and American bimetallism, and the silver con- 
troversy in the United States from 1873 to 1900. 

Money is the first of two volumes. The second, now in prepara- 
tion, will be devoted mainly to credit and banking. Professor 
Kemmerer’s discussion of our present-day monetary controversy 
will be included in Volume II. But this first volume is a lucid 
statement of the fundamental principles of money, and should 
prove valuable in our continuing monetary controversy. F. A. 


JESUIT SPIRITUALITY. By H. V. Gill, SJ. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. 3/6. 


[ pEserte the pretentious title, Father Gill has presented us 

in this small volume of 134 pages with a commentary on 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, quite readable and orderly, 
but far from profound. In fact, the title is misleading with its 
suggestion of comprehensiveness. Only the main thoughts of the 
key meditations receive consideration. Far from penetrating 
analytically to the deepest roots of Jesuit Spirituality, the book 
at hand skims the surface of the more commonly known and dis- 
cussed phases of St. Ignatius’ classic. The author, in his fore- 
word, promises just such superficial treatment, and would be the 
first to disclaim any more exalted purpose. 

It is a pity, therefore, that the promise of the title receives no 
fulfilment. Readers may well be disappointed, and thus fail to 
appreciate the real value that is undeniably here. Father Gill has 
a solid contribution to his subject in the shrewdly chosen excerpts 
from Papal Encyclicals, that bear on the worth or development of 
various exercises. He is singularly happy in his suggestions on 
Catholic Action, as deriving explicitly from the “Kingdom of 
Christ” with its call to apostolic effort from all ranks of Catholics. 
He selects skilfully from the Holy Father’s “Troubles of Our 
Times,” and uses the selections aptly in illustrating the parallel 
between the Papal study of modern conditions and St. Ignatius’ 
brilliant portrayal of “ Two Standards.” 

Indeed, there is much to commend in this wise and friendly little 
book. Father Gill has forwarded the possibilities of Retreat work 
by the introduction of timely and apposite counsel for directors 
and has opened new lanes of development for those who feel that 
staleness has put an end to all adventuring in spiritual regions. 
For the layman, his contribution is untechnical and frankly pious. 
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It will awaken however a desire to know more about the Spiritual 
Exercises, and where the desire is quickened by God’s grace, it 
will send many a reader to the blessed experience of a closed re- 
treat. The book may stand with assurance on a library table be- 
tween Rickaby and Ambruzzi. It may feel humble and small in 
that company, but in that company it belongs. R. J. M. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN WOMEN POETS. Edited 
by Tooni Gordi. The editor of this anthology presents a generous 
cross-section of modern feminine poetical endeavor, particularly 
of the work of the “newer, fresher, less heard voices.” The main 
criticism of her book would seem to be its bulk. It is a trifle 
formidable, 1,311 writers contributing, some several poems. As 
a result the quality of the verse shifts, its size probably making 
a more discriminating selection difficult and not to be expected. 
The inspiration is even more varied, nearly every conceivable 
form of Weltanschauung, or lack of it, being represented, ex- 
pressed in every possible technique. The book recommends itself 
as a handy guide for quick reference and for the pleasure of 
reading the competent verse it contains. (Harrison. $3.00.) 
RICHARD CRASHAW: A STUDY IN STYLE AND 
POETIC DEVELOPMENT. By Ruth C. Wallerstein. To those 
persons seriously interested in scrutinizing the content and charac- 
ter of Catholic literature in the English language, this detailed 
study of style and poetical development in the works of the ec- 
clesiastical poet is indispensable. It shows religious material, 
foreign technique, artificial logic, gradually absorbed into the im- 
pelling spirit of the poet himself, until he rises above his sources 
and his forms and wins the fixed place he has, ever since the 
eighteenth century, been accorded in the canon of English litera- 
ture. As such a study it is furthermore something which should 
be read and heeded by all careful students of any man of letters. 
Origins and sources are apparently so obviously easy to “ dis- 
cover” and “influences” so easy to attribute that one is glad to 
see a scholar, and wish there were more like her, who sees litera- 
ture not a mere thing of words and phrases, but something more, 
“the chief instrument of expression for his deepening religious 
feeling.” (University of Wisconsin Press. $2.00.) 


Recent Fiction 


THE CRIMSON PATCH. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. In this, 
the latest mystery that confronts Asey Mayo, Cape Code sleuth, 
the author has written probably the best of the series. And that 
is high praise, for all of them have been fine stories. The charac- 
terization is better than usual, the plot exceedingly good, the mur- 
derer diabolically clever, and the story as well written as usual. 
Among the very best of this season. Published February 27. 
(Norton. $2.00.) 

SAINT OVERBOARD. By Leslie Charteris. The dashing, 
daring, devil-may-care adventurer known as the “Saint” takes 
a hand in a treasure-hunting expedition. Pleasant and entertain- 
ing reading, though not quite up to standard, perhaps because it 
is expanded from a short novel published earlier; the material 
seems not quite sufficient for a book-length story. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00.) 

THE CLUE OF THE POOR MAN’S SHILLING. By Kath- 
leen Moore Knight. This is an excellent Cape Cod mystery, of the 
detection variety. Expertly written, and marked by fine charac- 
terization, especially in the lead character, a retired schoolteacher. 
While the solution is not quite so well handled, the whole is enter- 
taining and well worth reading. Published February 7. (Double- 
day, Doran. $2.00.) 

MURDER SHIP. By G. H. Teed. An implausible, action-for- 
action’s-sake “thriller,” which seems determined to achieve the 
quota of a murder a chapter. (London: Stanley Smith. 3/6.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Masons in Spain 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The second Azafia Ministry has been announced in Spain, fol- 
lowing the electoral victory of the “ Left.” I observe three Free- 
masons at key posts; and doubtless other members belong to the 
sect. Azafia is a Mason; Barcia, Minister of State, is a Mason; 
and Marcelino Domingo, Minister of Education, likewise is a son 
of Hiram. Spain is again under the heel of a Masonic clique, 
supported by Socialism, and even aided in the electoral conflict 
by Communists and Syndicalists. Moscow gave orders for a 
“ united front.” Largo Caballero, an “ orthodox” Socialist, assured 
the mob during the campaign that his party aimed at establishing 
in Spain “a Soviet republic, just like Russia.” There are but 
8,680 Masons in Spain, yet this secret anti-Christian sect dom- 
inates the new Government. 

Inasmuch as Gil Robles was assailed as a “concealed Jesuit,” 
owing to his early education at a Jesuit school, a word on Masonic 
“blind obedience” is in order. On September 10, 1932, the Grand 
Orient of Spain issued an official Bulletin. Take some passages: 
“ All the brethren of the Spanish Grand Orient shall also renew 
the oath of their grade; they shall also renew their written or 
verbal promise to be always ready to appear before their judges 
to explain and justify their Masonic conduct in all the acts of 
their profane life. They must receive and take account of Masonic 
direction.” 

The Grand Orient of France in 1922 explained Masonic strategy 
in the sentence: “Masonry should be felt everywhere, but dis- 
covered nowhere.” The International Masonic Congress of 1900, 
held at Paris, declared: “It is not enough to combat the influ- 
ence of the clergy. Religion itself must be destroyed.” The Con- 
gress of 1903 at Geneva proclaimed: “Masons the world over 
have a common enemy, the Pope and his bodyguard, the Jesuits.” 
At Brussels in 1904 the Congress declared: “The Pope repre- 
sents idolatry.” French and Spanish Masonry have taken a pro- 
nounced turn towards Socialism since the World War. Why does 
our press ignore the fact that in France, Spain, and South America 
Masonry is an issue? Why does it not even mention the problem? 
It is partly in ignorance, but is this the whole answer? Why do 
so many of our conservative journals, reactionary in home politics, 
laud the “ Left” and its works in Catholic countries? Latin Ma- 
sonry seeks above all to sway the press and the school. We 
should ponder the words of Michel, a leading French authority 
on Masonry: “Let Catholics recognize their enemy, who never 
disarms.” 


Woodstock, Md. Laurence K. Patrerson, S.J. 


Denies They’re Esoteric 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

James P. Fitzgerald’s “Is Interest Moral?” in your issue of 
January 25 explores many by-paths of slovenly economic think- 
ing. May I concentrate on one, his fretful tirade on economists 
and “lying textbooks ” which seem to disregard: (a) the fact that 
banks can, under certain conditions, call purchasing power into 
being; (b) the issues of justice at stake in this process? 

Only references which were within reach of my arm as I read 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s paper will be appealed to. The “ Macmillan Re- 
port,” with T. E. Gregory and Reginald McKenna on the Com- 
mittee, is surely orthodox. “But the bulk of the deposits arise 
out of the action of the banks themselves . . . a bank creates a 


credit in its books which is the equivalent of a deposit” (p. 34). 
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“ There can be no doubt of the power of the banking system . . . to 
increase or decrease the volume of bank money” (p. 102). “... 
and income is received by men and women with standards of 
social justice” (p. 91). “Currencies have fallen so far below par 
that their restoration would involve great social injustices” (p. 
111). “Extreme hardship and injustice will prevail” (p. 88). 
“Modern Economic Society,” by S. H. Slichter, is at the present 
time deservedly one of the most popular “lying textbooks.” “ But 
the banks, creating dollars by the stroke of the pen can add to the 
currency far faster than the farmers and factories can add to the 
supply of goods” (p. 246). “Are our methods of saving fair? ... 
Saving may be forced on the community, we have seen, either by 
the government or by private agencies” (p. 702). The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in “The Future of Monetary 
Policy ” advocates “ continuity of values” as the objective of bank- 
ing policy to avoid “terrible unmerited losses.” And they further 
ask the question: “Is rapid development, with its booms and de- 
pressions, its alternations of feverish well-being and blank misery 
for the masses to be preferred to a much slower development 
which yields security in place of transient patches of luxurious 
living?” In this is there not just a hint of a question of justice? 

J. W. Angell, of Columbia University, writes in the November 
Quarterly Journal of Economics: “The commercial banks in ef- 
fect operate . . . like private mints, yet with very little control 
over their coining and remelting of the ‘money substance.’” 
Lauchlin Currie, of Harvard, upon the same thesis writes a whole 
book and plans his policy on a basis of “net social gain” and 
“net gain to the community.” Both these writers give serious 
attention to the possibility of government banking despite its obvi- 
ous overwhelming practical and theoretical difficulties which do 
not concern Mr. Fitzgerald. The whole school of economists who 
employ the “ savings-investment ” type of analysis in varying degree 
make use of the concepts Mr. Fitzgerald regards as so esoteric. 
They have representatives in every large university in the worid. 

No doubt it is much more fun to churn the populace into a 
lather than it is to do the careful sort of study that is necessary 
before dogmatizing about what to do with other people’s money. 
But the study is much more useful. The question that really cries 
for answer is not the one posed by Mr. Fitzgerald but rather: 
“Why do people feel competent to pass judgment on monetary 
economics and monetary economists while knowing nothing of 
either?” Silver-tongued amateurs would do well to consider the 
possibility of justice being involved in their use of the respon- 
sibility they so lightly assume. 


Address withheld. Prius OE&cONOMICUS. 


Appeal 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Doubtless some word has come to you of our recent fire. We 
lost all our personal belongings and a library of three thousand 
volumes. Now we are very poorly equipped with books essential 
for a priest’s library. We need assistance for not only was the 
insurance less than half of the loss, but at this time we are facing 
suit for a debt of $1,300, and striving to pay off other debts 
amounting to $10,000. The situation is so critical we scarcely 
know what to do. Could we ask your readers to take cognizance 
of our plight? 

It may be that you or your readers could aid us in replacing 
at least the volumes most in demand. Moral, dogmatic, historic, 
liturgic, ascetic works are completely destroyed. Among them 
are every Bible we had and many precious volumes out of print 
for many years. We would appreciate any assistance that you 
or your readers could give us, since we lost not only books, but 
everything needed to provide necessary housing accommodations. 
We trust some of your subscribers may see their way clear to 
come to our assistance. 
De Smet, Idaho. Rev. C. E. Byrne, S. J., 

Sacred Heart Mission. 
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Home News.—The Administration’s Soil Conserva- 
tion bill was passed by the House 267 to 97, on Feb- 
ruary 21. The House liberalized the making of State 
allotments and directed the restoration of farm “ net in- 
come ” to a pre-War parity with that of non-farm workers. 
An agreement was reached with the Senate on February 
25, with most of the House changes retained. The House 
Appropriations Committee introduced the 1937 Agricul- 
ture Supply Bill on February 24, asking for $161,863,147. 
It deleted $1,000,000 requested for the forest shelter belt. 
After considerable opposition, the Senate on February 24 
passed, 38 to 28, the Administration bill to exempt the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation from Federal and 
State taxes on its holdings of preferred stock, capital notes, 
and debentures of banks. The House, however, disap- 
proved the bill on February 25, voting 172 to 164. The 
Senate on February 20 unanimously passed a bill making 
it a crime to ship firearms and ammunition in inter-State 
and foreign commerce except by licensed dealers. On 
the same day the Senate Munitions Committee completed 
its investigations, which had begun in May, 1934. At a 
press conference on February 21, President Roosevelt 
indicated his support of legislation to give civil-service 
status to postmasters of the first, second, and third classes. 
At Hyde Park on February 23, the President invited citi- 
zens of all faiths to join forces and “ make capital out of 
religious understanding ” in the world-wide issue between 
“ belief and unbelief.” On February 26 he vetoed a bill 
for seed loans to farmers. On February 26 the Resettle- 
ment Administration began a $10,000,000 experiment in 
rehabilitating families in the South and Midwest, with the 
purchase of 1,282,522 acres of land. On February 24 
the War Department relieved Major-Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good of his command, bringing upon itself sharp criti- 
cism from members of the House and Senate. Not long 
before, Major-General Hagood had commented criti- 
cally on the WPA to a louse committee. On February 22 
the Federal Court of Appeals at Charlotte, N. C., upheld 
the construction with PWA funds of a publicly owned and 
operated hydro-electric plant. On February 25 the Gov- 
ernment filed suit against Warner Brothers, Paramount, 
and RKO, charging them with conspiring to monopolize 
inter-State commerce in motion pictures. Albert C. 
Ritchie, former Governor of Maryland, died on February 
24. 


Catalan Autonomy.—The Spanish Government gave 
out official figures summing up the results of the recent 
elections, and these showed that while thirty-five seats in 
the Cortes were to be decided by run-off elections, the 
Center-Right parties nad captured 195 seats and the Left 
coalition 243. The publication of these interesting re- 
sults, however, was overshadowed a day or two later by 
the Government’s decision with reference to Catalonia. 
On February 26, a Cabinet decree, approved by the 
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standing committee of the Cortes, re-established the Cata- 
lan Generalitat, thus restoring a form of regional govern- 
ment to the province. It was emphasized that this did 
not mean complete independence or full autonomy—which 
had long been the ambition of the: district—and as a mat- 
ter of fact permission was not yet given to the Parliament 
at Barcelona to resume its sessions. Yet the decree was a 
great concession to Leftist demands following closely 
upon their recent election victory. When Catalonia 
seceded from the rest of the Spanish Republic in October, 
1934, Luis Compaiiys and several of his followers were 
imprisoned for inciting to treason. Freed last week, they 
were expected not only to take their newly won seats in 
the Cortes but also to resume power as Catalan administra- 
tors. Here, observers felt, they would return to their 
agitation for complete political independence in a Spanish 
Federal Republic. 


Socialist Convention.—lwo other events attracted 
world-wide attention also. After the red-flag parades had 
subsided in various cities of the nation, the Cabinet an- 
nounced that, at least in the five districts where run-off 
elections were scheduled, the modified martial-law decree 
would be lifted and shortly afterwards the same restric- 
tions would be withdrawn throughout the country. At the 
same time the Socialist party announced that it would hold 
a convention in the Asturias. The conflicting elements in 
the party, torn between those advocating the unrestricted 
use of violent means and those in favor of legal progress, 
would be given full opportunity for debate, and the con- 
vention was expected to result in decisions destined to 
have a profound effect upon Spanish affairs during the 
next few years. 


Japan’s Elections.—The results of the general elections 
in Japan confirmed the Cabinet of Premier Keisuke Okada 
and registered a strong popular vote against fascism. The 
administration rolled up an effective majority with a Cab- 
inet of traditional Japanese type, headed by a non-party 
Premier with the support of a Parliamentary majority. 
The labor forces formed a strong bloc represented by 
eighteen Social Democrats. The tri-party alliance sup- 
porting the Government gained 240 of the 466 House of 
Representative seats. 


Military Uprising in Japan.—Young army officers 
and men of the Japanese army numbering 3,000 and im- 
patient with the policy of the civil power suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 25 attempted a military coup d’état. Following a 
carefully planned plot these officers assassinated Premier 
Okada, Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi, Viscount 
Makoto Saito, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Gen- 
eral Jotaro Watanabe, Inspector General of Military Edu- 
cation. Fumio Goto, Home Minister in the Okada Cab- 
inet, was immediately appointed acting Premier but re- 
signed a few hours later when martial law was proclaimed 
over the central area of Tokyo. Meanwhile political ob- 
servers of world affairs in Europe and America stated that 
the restiveness in the army under slight restraints imposed 
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by civilian liberal elements had precipitated the uprising. 
Many eminent statesmen feared that the revolt would end 
in complete domination of the Government by the mili- 
tarists. 


Japanese Rebels’ Manifesto.—Leaders of the Jap- 
anese revolt issued a manifesto on February 27 in which 
they declared that the Japanese nation at home and abroad 
was menaced by traitors including elder statesmen, the 
senior statesmen bloc, the financiers’ bloc, certain military 
bureaucrats and politicians. Their aim in revolting was 
to destroy these evil influences in the hope of enhancing 
the glory of the national structure and of promoting the 
great cause of justice. 


Soviet Eastern Alarm.—Tamekichi Oka, japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow, was officially informed on Feb- 
ruary 22 that the Soviet Government viewed the frequent 
clashes on the frontier between Outer Mongolia and Man- 
chukuo “with serious concern.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, was willing to sit with the Japanese on a 
proposed commission to investigate the border incidents, 
while it rejected as * blackmail ”’ the proposed extension 
of the commission’s functions to investigating the defini- 
tion of the Soviet-Manchukuoan boundary, which the So- 
viet claims was clearly established by treaties between 
Russia and China. In the meanwhile the Far Eastern 
Red army was bidden to be ready to crush any who dare 
“fall on the Fatherland,” and its improvement lauded. 


Naval Bargaining.—[Even with Japan long since out 
of the picture, Great Britain and the United States found 
the path of agreement at the London Naval Conference 
by no means smooth, owing to the political difficulties 
raised by France and Italy. The question of reducing 
the maximum limit for battleships from the American fig- 
ure of 35,000 tons, which the French Ambassador, M. de 
Laboulaye, had raised with the American State Depart- 
ment in Washington in February, was referred in a reply 
to the Ambassador back to London by William Phillips, 
Under-Secretary of State. The United States stood its 
ground, however, and Norman H. Davis, chief American 
delegate in London, gave no hope of yielding on this point. 
Although there seemed to be some French tendency to 
relax upon the question of the maximum limit, the French 
objections to admitting Germany to the proposed naval 
treaty remained on the ground that this would imply vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty. This difficulty was skil- 
fully got around by the British, who proposed on Feb- 
ruary 25 to assume the burden of responsibility for the 
“German signatures themselves, as they did when last sum- 
mer, without consulting France, they concluded the agree- 
ment with Germany allowing the Germans a sixty-five 
and thirty-five proportion of naval construction in relation 
to Great Britain. Whether the Germans would agree to 
this proposal was not known. Howeyer, the plan for the 
separate Anglo-German treaty was presented to the Ger- 
mans at a conference between Mr. Eden, British Foreign 
Minister, and Dr. Leopold von Hoesch, German Foreign 
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Minister, on February 26, Germany and Great Britain 
would sign the treaty after the four-Power pact had been 
signed. 


Italian Hesitations.—Surprise was reported from the 
conference that after listening without adverse comment 
to the committee discussions upon the draft agreement of 
the proposed four-Power treaty, the Italians raised sud- 
den demands on February 26 for a 27,000-ton limit for 
battleships. The Italian attitude was reported as due to 
Italy’s insistence that League sanctions and the presence 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean interfered with 
agreement. - 

Germany Cool to Italian Bid.—Fearing the hostility 
of France and England, Chancelor Hitler was reported 
to have refused to join a five-Power agreement embracing 
Italy, Germany, Poland, Austria and Hungary. General 
Goering’s visit to Poland gave rise to rumors that secret 
deals between Germany and Poland were in the making. 
The balking of a Danubian economic bloc that would ex- 
clude her appeared to be the pressing aim of German 
diplomacy. Karl Nisselbeck, naturalized American citi- 
zen, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment as “an 
accessory to attempted high treason.” 


Italian Advance.—Although dispatches from the front 
reported no actual fighting in the Alaji sector, the Roman 
people looked forward eagerly to the fall of that town and 
indeed to a notable victory which would symbolize the 
complete recapture of all territory held by Italy before 
1896. Some observers felt that Marshal Badoglio was 
delaying the attack until such time as he had received fur- 
ther reinforcements from Rome, and rumors were cur- 
rent that another 100,000 men were being shipped to 
Ethiopia to aid the 400,000 men already in the field. 
Meanwhile the populace continued its rejoicing over the 
Enderta victory announced during the previous week. 


Herriot’s Speech.—In the course of the recent Par- 
liamentary debate on the proposed treaty with Soviet 
Russia a group of Deputies announced opposition to rati- 
fication because Russia’s pre-War debts to France had 
never been paid. Edouard Herriot seized this opportun- 
ity to bring up the question of France’s debts to the United 
States and once more urged the Chamber to meet its 
obligations. While this part of his speech proved to be 
of great interest to American newspapers, in France pop- 
ular interest centered on the remainder of M. Herriot’s 
speech in which he blamed Government authorities and 
bankers for failure to warn holders of the Russian obli- 
gations about the nature of their investment. Neverthe- 
less, M. Herriot approved the proposed treaty and the 
measure to extend credit to the Soviet Government. 


Eden’s Statement in Parliament.—In his first speech 
since he became Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden 
told the House of Commons that the problems of the day 
were “ dreadfully similar in character and portent to those 
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before 1914.” He added that, although Britain would 
not have any “ lot or part in encirclement,” she would sup- 
port a system of collective security “so powerful as to 
deter any would-be aggressor.” Referring to the proposed 
oil sanctions against Italy, he declared that this question 
would have to be decided at Geneva, where he would co- 
operate with the representatives of other interested 
Powers. It was his contention that the current sanctions 
were slowly crippling Italy. 


German Catholic Prelate Freed.—Although no offi- 
cial announcement was made, the report spread that Msgr. 
Bannasch, former head of the central information office of 
the Catholic Episcopate in Germany, had been released 
from prison in which he had been held for four months on 
a charge of treason. Msgr. Bannasch prepared a report 
of the trial of Dr. Peter Legge, Catholic Bishop of Meis- 
sen, for the Episcopate and this report constituted the 
“treason” charged by the Nazis. A synod representing 
a majority of Protestant clergy refused to compromise 
with the Nazi church dictatorship. It rejected the Nazi 
totalitarian ideas and refused to yield on the question of 
church independence. Drastic action on the part of Hanns 
Kerrl, Reich Minister for C urch Affairs, was expected. 


Strike Persists in Syria.—After thirty-six days the 
general strike in Damascus showed little signs of abate- 
ment. Count Damien de Martel, French High Commis- 
sioner, selected a committee of seven non-Nationalists to 
arbitrate the differences between the French Government 
and the Nationalists. The committee refused to approve 
his program, demanding instead immediate amnesty for all 
Nationalists arrested in the current riots and the reopen- 
ing of the schools and university. It was learned that 
Ahmed Ali Bek El-Abed, President of the Syrian Re- 
public, had secretly resigned his office on February 15. 


Arabs Attack Jaffa Jews.—Arab labor pickets attacked 
construction work on Government school buildings and 
stoned Jewish laborers and policemen, dangerously wound- 
ing one British constable and seriously damaging a build- 
ing. There had been considerable local resentment be- 
cause the Palestine Government awarded a school build- 
ing contract to Jews without giving Arab contractors an 
opportunity to bid. 


Assassination of Colonel Riggs.—Returning from 
Mass, Col. E. Francis Riggs, insular Chief of Police of 
Puerto Rico and member of a prominent Washington and 
Maryland family, was killed by two men described as 
members of the Nationalist party. The District Police 
Chief, Francisco Valez Ortiz, was also shot two hours 
later while attempting to quell a Nationalist riot in a 
café. Two of the alleged*assassins were in the hands of 
the police. 


Cuba Issues Silver Certificates—A decree of the 
Cabinet provided that the Government issue another 
$10,000,000 in silver certificates and that a like amount 
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of silver pesos be retired from circulation to remain in the 
treasury as backing for the certificates. On the same day 
it was announced that Col. Fulgencio Batista, chief of staff 
of the armed forces of Cuba, was granted authorization 
to designate members of the army to serve as teachers in 
rural districts where no schools exist and where the like- 
lihood of the establishment of educational facilities is 
highly improbable. 


Mexican Strike Settled.—On February 20 a strike on 
the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico was averted. The 
company agreed to raise the salaries of its lower-paid 
employes, and guaranteed payment of full wages for a 
day off weekly, as provided by a recent law. It will also 
pay the employes’ union about $4,150 for its expenses in 
negotiating with the company. 


Methodists in Poland.—The Polish Government order 
suspending a Methodist organization in Poland was lifted 
temporarily. Polish authorities were quoted as saying 
certain irregularities had been found in the books of the 
society. Winston Cramm, Jr., representing the Methodist 
society, after conferring with the Polish Foreign Office, 
declared the outlook was better, and that “ if certain formal 
irregularities have appeared the organization would be 
glad to remove them by changing the system of adminis- 
tration.” It was officially asserted that the organization’s 
property had never been confiscated. 


Bulgarian Patriot Sentenced.—The sentence of death, 
on the charge of high treason, was passed upon Col. 
Damian Veltcheff and his associate, Colonel Tancheff, 
by a military court at Sofia in Bulgaria on February 22, 
after a trial that had lasted two months. Two other com- 
panions were sentenced to ten years imprisonment. Hopes 
were entertained in Jugoslavia, to which country Col- 
onel Veltcheff has been friendly, that the King of Bul- 
garia might commute the sentence. 


Elections in Western Australia.—Final returns in the 
State elections showed that the Labor administration of 
Premier Philip Collier had been retained in power with 
a somewhat reduced majority. The final standing was 
as follows: Labor party, 26 seats; Country party, 13; 
National party, 10, and Independent party, 1. 





Another fascinating article in Gerard B. Don- 
nelly’s series, “ Manhattan’s Eastern Catholics,” 
will appear next week. It will deal with the 
Maronites. 

A group of famous foreign correspondents 
around a table will afford John LaFarge an oc- 
casion for pungent comment in his article, “ The 
International Specter.” 

When the genial G. K. Chesterton tilts with 
the gloomy Dean Inge, that is news. It will hap- 
pen in G. K. C.’s “ Retreat of the Teutons.” 

John W. Moran will find many lovely details 
in “ St. Patrick’s Autobiography.” 

















